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HE world had almoft ceafed to wonder at the ftrength 

of the imagination, which had analyfed the ancient 
mythology ; when it found that, however refpeCtable this au- 

~ thor may have appeared in. his oriental robes, and however 
‘majeftic in his turban, yet on equal terms, he was, at 
leaft, vulnerable in the heel. In this conteft he fteps forth 

» with that confidence which a full conviction can only infpire ; 
and, in exprefs terms, a/certains the authenticity of poems, 

' which tae more modeft Dean had only confidered. In the in- 
fancy of this difpute we advanced with timid refpect ; but, 
‘as we fought truth, and wifhed to find it even in the rubbifh 
of literature, we carefully fearched through the extenfive de- 
tails of our author; we examined with a fcrupulous anxiety 

. his ingenious remarks ; and, though we fometimes ventured to 
- doubt, we fcarcely dared to oppofe. A more intimate ac- 
‘-quaintance with the fubje&t. increafed our confidence; doubt 
~ grew into oppofition, and the arguments which it fuggetted 
confirmed our herefy. We cannot, however, condué our readers 
through the fame fteps, for the controverfy has already ex- 
tended beyond its expected length, and has claimed a great 
‘fhare of our attention. We mutt therefore be more fummary 
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in our prefent views, and, as much has been already faid, 
there will be little reafon for extending our account beyond its 
juft limits. 

~ “Mr. Bryant’s work is neceffarily divided into the: internal 
and external evidence. As we have already difcuffed the 
Dean’s work under each head, we fhall now follow the fame 
plan, and firft confider the external evidence; though, in 
reality, it is the laft part of Mr. Bryant’s book. In this Re- 
view, however, we cannot again go over the feveral facts 
which have been adduced ; we muift only give a few remarks 
on thofe circumftances, which our author has added to the 
Dean’s account, and the very few, in which he has differed 
from him. 

We have again the ftory of the cheft, with this addition, 
that it was in the year 1727 broke open, in the prefence of 
an attorney, in order to find fome title-deeds. It is certain 
that peculiar circumftances muft have fuggefted this fearch ; 
and when that view was anfwered, the other parchments were 
probably negleéted. Mr. Bryant however infinuates that, then, 
“the title-deeds were removed, and the poems left; but a little 
acquaintance with parochial antiquities would have informed 
him, that there are many parchments in the repofitories of 
churches that relate to peculiar immunities, which, in con- 
“fequence of the Reformation, and a very different: ftate of fo- 
ciety, can be now of no fervice. We'could convince him of 
this point, by fome original writings colle&ted from an ob- 
fcure parifh —The old -ftory is continued, but, from Shier- 
cliffe to Chatterton, there is not the leaft fufpicion of any 
poetry ; and we again recur to our former pofition, that no 
| poetry is known to have come from the cheft, but what has been 
received from the hands of Chatterton. Perrot, the former fex- 
ton, indeed, obferved that, in ‘ proper hands they might prove 


a treafure ;? but this may as well be faid of title-deeds as of 


poetry. Hither, in particular circumftances, and in proper 
hands, may be of great value. Mr. Barret’s connection with 
Chatterton is alfo more particularly related ; but, from 
this, it can only be colleéted that Chatterton, who had, 
then, been more than‘a year with Mr. Lambert, had already 
formed his plan; and that Mr. Barret’s generofity did not 
lead him to beftow the reward, which Chatterton was too mo- 
deft to follicit. Many of thofe MSS. are faid to be preferved 


by Mr. Barret ; and indeed they are kept with the moft f{cru- 


' pulous exa€tnefs, with the moft guarded tenacity. He mutt 
furely be aware that his Hiftory of Briftol, which has been fo 
~ pompoufly announced, will gain little additional credit from 


the - 
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the authority of thefe difputed relics. Thereis, indeed, fome 
difference in the account, which Mrs. Newton gave to Mr. Bry- 
ant, from that which fhe her/e/f had written in the Jetter former 
ly quoted ; but the inaccuracy of colloquial language, or even 
the mifapprehenfion, of Mr. Bryant, may have occafioned the 
minute differences. It may indeed be allowed, that he made a 
diftinétion between his own poems and thofe of Rowley ; if he 
had a defign, he would be turely willing to have fome expe- 
rience of its effects, before he ventured to communicate the 
poems to the public. It may alfo be allowed, that Mrs. New- 
ton might fee him copying parchments, but we cannot agree 
that ‘fhe ‘ was an indifputable witnefs to the copies frcm them, 
though not to the copying.’ It is only neceflary to refer the 
reader to the fac fimile; if he be not, at once, convinced that 
Mrs. Newton was neceffarily unable to cecide on this occafion. 
Mr. Capel, who pretends alfo to judge, is equally inadequate 
to the determination. He was not intimate with -Chatterton ; 
but -he:afferts that HE kNows Chatterton could not be the 
author of thefe poems. In fhort, Chatterton’s friends appear 


tous to affume a confequence, which cannot be allowed thems 


and Mr. Bryant prcbably thinks that what would call forth 


“Hs talents, muft be excellent. We have already obferved, 


‘that modern poetry requires no very great exertions; the 


‘knowlege difplayed, in the poems, becomes only wonderful, 


as the opportunities for acquiring it were few and tranfitory ; 
but genius overleaps ‘ vulgar bounds,’ and intuitively per- 
ceives, what duller fpirits labour. for, in vain.—Mr. Smith is 
more explicit, and afferts, that Rowley read TREATISES to 
him, and ANCIENT PIECES OF WRITING, which came from 
Redclift church, and read them, too, from the parchment, on 
which they were ORIGINALLY written. Mir. Smith’s wonds 
are fufpicious, for he would not have applied them to poetry ; 
and the reader who has feen the fac fimile, and heard of the 
illegible, mutilated ftate of the Song of Ella, will, at once, 
diftruft this ftory. He allows too, that many of them were 


-fealed, and confeffes ¢ that he had no. tafte for fuch things.’ 


He certainly poffeffed grants, and other papers, from the 
church ; thefe he might have read, and they might have in- 
formed him of the accident which happened to Redclift church, 
and other “particulars relating to it. 

The other arguments, entitled the ‘ private evidence of the 


 tranfcriber,’ are of little importance: we are conftantly referred 


to certain, indifputable parchments of Rowley ; but they have 
never appeared ; and we may juftly deny their authenticity, 
when the poffeffor refufes to try them by their proper tet. 
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It is no argument to fay, that Rowley is referred to in other 
MSS. the hand that could imitate old poetry could mention 
it, in other imitations. Chatterton’s will, in April 1770, 
when he meditated his own deftruction, though in the full 
tide of fuccefs, with ‘ all his blufhing honours thick upon 
him,’ fully confirms our opinion of the caufe which deter- 
mined him to quit the imputation of impofture, and the 
world, at-once *. 

We have repeatedly mentioned the writing of the fac fimile, 
and we need not make any remarks on the arguments of Mr, 
Bryant. The moft ingenious. reafons will vanifh in compa- 
rifon of a modern numeral +. The other parchments carried 
’ to Mr. Barret, we have not feen, for we are not entrufted with 
fuch precious relics ; but it is eafy to tell Mr. Bryant the me- 
thods of making very pale ink, which may be recovered with 
galls, and how to give an uniform ob{curity. Itis not eafy to 
fay how the ¢llegible parts of the MS. could be tranfcribed, for 
they are allowed to have been correétly copied, or, at leaft, 
with inconfiderable variations, unlefs the author and the co- 
pyift were the fame. | 

Chatterton’s abilities have alfo been already confidered ; but 
his mifconceptions will require a little attention. Mr. Bryant 
obferves that ‘ in the fong to lla, which was given to 
Mr. Barret in Chatterton’s hand-writing, two lines are found 
to be expreffed in the following manner : 


Orr feeft the hatchedd ftede 
Ifrayninge o’er the mede. 


But when the original parchment, which was brought the next 
day, had been cleaned and examined more accurately, the 
\ true reading was found to be, not ifrayninge, but yprauncynge : 
‘which makes, in refpect to fenfe, a material difference. 
‘Orr feeft the hatchedd ftede 

Yprauncynge o’er the mede.’ 


This has the appearance of a firiking difficulty, but it is 
in appearance only. Where he produced originals, it may 
be readily fuppofed that he firft wrote them'on parchment ; 
and, if he meant that they fhould be confidered as ancient, 

he would write them with pale ink, and in obfcure letters. 
His copy was probably a fubfequent attempt; and different 
words, fometimes more obfolete, at other times more expret- 
five, would occur, which he perhaps thought might be fafely 
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* Article on Love and Madnefs, Crit. Rev. vol. liii. p. 424, 
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fubftituted in their place. We well know. that he was feldom 
fatisfied with his own attempts ; even in his copies there were 
many erafures, both of the old words, and of the explana- 
tions; and, when this circumftance was obferved by one of 
his friends, he did not apologize for it by the obfcurity of the 
MSS. but, as if he feared detection, his future copies were 
more exact and more free from alterations. ‘The variations in 
the fong of Ella are not important: in many of them the 
words could not have been miftaken for each other; and what 
was very obfcure in the MS. he thought might be eafily 
amended in a revifal of the copy. In the fac fimile, one of 
the plaineft words is ‘ hath ;” this, in the copy, is ‘ han ;’ 
and itis not eafy to fay why it fhould be altered, unlefs there 
were a particular defign to be anfwered by an artificial an- 
tiquity. In the prefent inftance, ‘ y-prauncynge’ is a modern 
word, difguifed by the fpelling and the prefix; in the copy 


_the word is ifrayninge, a word ancient indeed, but without 


any precife meaning, and probably metaphorical. 

We fhall not purfue Mr. Bryant in his other obfervations. 
Chatterton probably found MSS. in Redclift church. He 
might have learned from them Rowley’s friends, his prede- 
ceffors, and the patrons of that inftitution. He might have 
learned, from an old regifter, that Canynge was the fecond 
fon, and not the eldeft; thefe trifling circumftances are of 
very little confequence, and it is the fundamental error of 
Mr. Bryant, in his moft important works, to expatiate on 
thofe points, whofe connection with his chief defign is remote 
and inconfiderab'e. 

Mr. Bryant then recapitulates the whole evidence with 
much precifion, where it is in his power to be precife ; and 
with much ingenuity, where juft arguments would fail. Bue, 
ftill, he can bring no evidence of any poetry being taken from 
the cheft, or of any appearing, but from the hands of Chat- 
terton. We fhall not, at prefent, confider the arguments 
which have been adduced from his miftakes, for we muft again 
refume them, and it is lefs neceffary to fhow that he mutt 
continually have wanted frefh helps as he purfued his defign. 
His knowlege of local hiftory has already been pointed out, 
as well as the fources from whence it was acquired; but as 
Mr. Bryant advances no new facts, our readers will readily 
excufe us from purfuing fuggeftions which are more fpecious 
than folid, and combating arguments which, though often 


| ingenious, are feldom decifive. 


Another mode of argument which Mr. Bryant employs, is 


_to compare Rowley’s poems with the undifputed works of 


Chatterton, He finds them very inferior; and we might 
G 3 readily 
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readily fuppofe them to be fo. He miftakes the geography 
of places, and falls into many errors, in which he is detected, 
with much acutenefs and fome learning. It would have been 
perhaps a miracle fuperior to the production of ancient poetry, 
had he been equally informed in every branch of fcience. We 
are told that his ftudies were chiefly employed by antiquities 
and hiftory, by heraldry and poetry. In thefe he is well in- 
formed ; but we may as well expect the author of the Analyfis 
of the Ancient Mythology to contend with a Mansfield in 
law, or a Heberden in medicine, as to find a boy who can al- 
lude to every fcience with equal fkill and equal correétnefs, 
The poems of Chatterton are not deficient in hiftorical infor- 
mation ; and we find a fpirit of poetry, and a harmony of 
verfification, which do not difgrace the pretended Rowley. It 
isin thefe branches that Mr. Bryant fhould point.out incon- 
fiftencies, if any exift; it is fuch deficiency that would difprove 
the arguments of thofe who fee the author under the affumed 
guife of the copyift. 

Thofe who have wifhed to fteer a middle courfe, and to 
avoid the difficulties which the fupporter of each hypothefis 
muft develope, have fuppofed that there may have been an- 
other perfon, of whom Chatterton was the inftrument, and 
who might have been the real author of the poems; but this 
hypothefis is very inconfiftent with every circumftance of the 
ftory. Mr. Bryant oppofes it with fpirit and acutenefs, and 
we have no reafon to diffent from him in this opinion. 

We fhall next confider the internal evidence, which, at firft, 
may terrify the reader by its extent; but, as foon as he be- 
comes familiar with his author, his terror, and we fear his 
refpect, will diminifh; and that monftrous giant which ex- 
cited his apprehenfions, will, like his prototype in Spenfer, 
fink into air. 


The huge great body which the giant bore, 
Had vanifhed quite, and of that monftrous mafs, 
Was nothing left, but, like an empty bladder was. 


It would be unjuft to deny Mr. Bryant the merit of his 
knowlege of antiquity, of his learning, and of his acutenefs. 
It would however be equally unjuft to admit that he poffefles 
a tafte for poetry, much fkill in ancient Englifh literature, 
or often an accurate difcrimination of objeéts apparently 
fimilar. In the prefent inftance his learning has often mifled 
him ; and he fometimes forgets his author to purfue his own 
views, or, by diftant allufions, obfcures what he wifhed to elu- 
cidate. | 

The evidence which may be more ftritly ftyled internal, 
adduced by Mr. Bryant, is, firft, a lift of /ome particular — 
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and fubje@s which are authenticated and explained: his end, 
in this view, is to fhow that Chatterton was neceflarily the 
tranfcriber, and not the author, for that many of them are 
mifinterpreted, and fome mifreprefented. Secondly, Re- 
ferences to ancient hiffory, which a charity boy could not be ac- 
quainted with; and, Thirdly, Authorities for perfons mentioned 
in the Battles of Haftings. To thefe is prefixed an introduction, 
of which we fhall explain the tendency, confider the juf- 
tice, and then proceed to the feveral heads in the order in 
which they ftand. 

Mr. Bryant thinks it certain that thefe poems are compofed 
in the provincial diale& of Somerfethhire ; but he has adduced 
no arguments which convince, and no reafoning which ren- 
ders it probable. He has introduced feveral quotations which 
fhow, that a peculiarity of dition did exift in the different 
parts of the kingdom, but it was neceflary to demonftrate that 
the peculiarities of Rowley were thofe of his own county. 
This, however, he has not attempted; and, though he has 
really fhown that there are many peculiar words in the difputed 
poems, that there are many ‘ od/olete’ ones, and others, which 
* probably were never in general ufé,’ yet the only author in 
whom he finds, or at leaft points out the fimilarity, is in 
Gawin Douglas, a poet of a very diftant country. The 
learned bifhop’s tranflation of the /Eneid is indeed {fo fcarce, 
that we cannot believe Chatterton had ever feen it; but the 
argument is of no confequence, until it be fhown, that the 
fame words are not to be found in Kerfey, in Speght, or in 
Bailey. The peculiarities are much more eafily accounted 
for: Chatterton’s licentious genius led him to 2lter and to dif- 
guife; when he had noold words, he added confonants, and 
changed the vowels for others of a fimilar found. In this way, 
fome of the words which Mr. Bryant has feleted we know to 
be provincial, but they are the provincial words of the prefent 
moment, flightly changed, in the manner juft mentioned, Even, 
when in poffeflion of old words, his fpelling was fo irregular, 
either from hafte, or a wifh to increafe the difguife, that his 
fource is not eafily detected. Thus, for inftance, he found 
‘ Drury’ in Bailey interpreted ‘ Modefty,’ but he conftantly 
{fpelled it Droorie. When the critic, whom we have already 
mentioned with that refpect which is due to his ingenuity 
and diligence, firft{ announced the refource of Bailey, we 
wifhed to bring his affertion to the teft af experience, perhaps 
not without a fecret with of deteCting his inaccuracy ; and, for 
a time, we feemed to triumph, for the minute variations in 
fpelling often eluded our fearch. When we difcovered thefe 
variations, we were indeed well convinced that his affertions 
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were true, and that Bailey was the genuine fource ; for, how- 
ever the appearance of the word varied, the /ound was the fame, 
and, very uniformly, the explanations and inaccuracies of this 
dictionary were exactly copied.—Thus, ‘ beftad’ is altered to 
‘ beftadde,’ ‘ caitifned’ to ‘ caytifned’, ‘ limed’ to ‘ lymmed,’ 
with a variety of fimilar changes. 

The Anglo-Norman words may be very generally traced in 
Speght; fer it was the language of Chaucer, and we may 
eafily allow that he Jad materials, from the old grants, which 
he did not underftand, but licentioufly gueffed at their mean- 
ing, and was fometimes miftaken. Mr. Bryant then proceeds to 
the miftakes, which he thinks prove him to be the tranfcriber 
only. Let us give his principal pofition in his own words, left 
we fhould accidentally mifreprefent it. 


‘ I lay it down for a fixed principle, that if a perfon tranf- 
mits to me a learned and excellent compofition, and does not 
underftand the context, he cannot be the author. 

‘ J lay it down for a certainty, if a perfon in any fuch com- 
pofition has in tranfcribing varied any of the terms through 
ignorance, and the true reading appears from the context, 
that he cannot have been the author. If, as the ancient vicar 
is faid to have done, in refpeét.to a portion of the gofpel, he 
for jumpfimus reads uniformly mumpfimus, he never compofed the 
treatife, in which he is fo grofly miftaken. If a perfon in his 
notes upon a poem miftakes Liber, Bacchus, for liber a book ; 
and when he meets with liber a book, he interprets it, liber, 
free: he certainly did not compofe the poem, where thofe terms 
occur. He had not parts, nor learning to effet it. In fhort, 
every writer muift know his own meaning: and if any perfon 
by his gloflary, or any other explanation, fhews, that he could 
not arrive at fuch meaning, he affords convincing proof, that 
the original was by another hand. This ignorance will be 
found in Chatterton: and many miftakes in confequence of it 
be feen: of which miftakes and ignorance I will lay before 
the reader many examples. When thefe have been afcertain- 
ed, let the reader judge whether this unexperienced, and un- 
lettered, boy could have been the author of the poems in 
queftion.”? _ 


This pofition may be readily allowed; but he will permit 
us to obferve, that it by no means relates to the prefent quef- 
tion. If Chatterton’s explanations were either inadequate or 

/ improper, if they mutilated the fenfe, or obfcured it, we 
would have agreed with our author, and degraded the pre- 
tended poet to the rank of acopyift. On the contrary, hov’- 


¢yer, the explanations are perfectly confiftent with the conte 
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while the emendations of the commentators, though often 
acute and ingenious, are difficultly reconciled with it, and, 
in general, form an ob{cure and heterogeneous mafs. Let us 
examine this matter more nicely. If a given word is not 
properly interpreted, it is not fair, at once, to conclude that 
the gloffarift was not the author ; for it is allowed that Chatter- 
ton was very converfant with Speght and his companions, and 
it is the very /ubje@ to be determined, whether thefe words are 
gleaned from gloffaries, or were the genuine language of the 
age in which they are fuppofed to have been written. It is at 
once then afiuming the conclufion in order to arrive at it. . If 
the language was uniformly of a given age, if the interpreta- 
tions were not exaéi and confiftent, and if they differed from 
the gloffaries in Chatterton’s pation, in that cafe, and in 
that only, would Mr. Bryant’s confequences jutily follow. 
There is, however, a more favourable view of the queftion, 
which impartiality obliges us to flate. If Chatterton had 
found poems, which were to him unintelligible, he muft ne- 
ceffarily confult di€tionaries for the explanations of the words, 
and, confequently, his interpretation would coincide with the 
commoneft gloffaries. If, however, this be admitted in its 
fulleft extent, we fhould find that the Dean’s and Mr. Bryant "5 
emendations refcued fome obfcure beauties, cr rendered intri- 
cate and difficult paflages obvious and familiar; but we may 
fafely refer to our obfervations on the Dean’s edition of Row- 
ley, in our laft Review, when we had occafion fhortly to cen- 
fider this point; and the falfequent pages will more clearly 
fhow, that our antiquary’s refearches have had very little be- 
neficial tendency, either in adorning the imagery, or embcl- 
lifhing the language of thefe difputed relics, We may indeed 


¥ ater VLA 


allow that they give different views of, and a more intricate 





and refined meaning to, many pafilages: Dr. Warburton’s 
notes have the fame effecton Shakfpeare ; but no critic, at 
prefent, believes that our old bard has very numerons or deep 
obligations to the fagacity of that editor It is time, how- 
ever, with thefe precautions, to attend more intimately tothe 
labours of Mr. Bryant. 

It 1s not very eafy to follow our critic in all his laborious 
efforts and accurate emendations. The firft n- 
able paffage which ftruck our view was the follows: 

‘ The dauncynge flreakes bedecked heavennes Py 
And on the dewe dyd imyle wwythe ‘teieiany nge ete, 

Lyche gottes of blodde , why che doe blacke armoure ileyne, 
Sheenynge upon the dorze*, whych ftondeth bic.’ 
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Mr. Bryant contends that the dorme means the ncighbour- 


ing 4i//, and fupports his conjecture by the following lines of 
Milton ; 


< I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bufhy dell of this wild wood; 
And every bofky dcurz from fide to fide.’ 


But, in this cafe, though oppofed to ‘ buthy dell,’ it does not 
mean ‘ woody hill,’ but ‘ {welling brook,’ which was a point 
of knowlege rather more convenient, and a fitter fubjeé& to 
boaft of, than a hill, which muft be very generally confpicu- 
ous. If Mr. Bryant was converfant with the inhabitants of 
the north, he would frequently have heard the naamnel, but 
it is clear that the poet, whoever he be, could zot mean ‘ Hill, 
Dale, or Brook,’ but the burnifh of the armour, which the 
blood had ftained, and on which it fhone. The critic alfo dif- 
likes the epithet ‘ dauncynge.’? We fhall not defend it; Chat- 
terton had certainly read Milton, and his practice is fufficient 
authouity. 


« Now the bright morning ftar, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the eaft, &c.’ 

The next word which attracts his attention, is the very fimple 
one, ‘ oars.’ There is nothing fo unpromifing from which 
fomething valuable may not be extratted. Dr. Alabafter 
preached a very learned difcourfe on ‘ Adam, Seth, Enoch;’ 


Mr. Bryant—but he muft {peak for himfelf. 


Oi. oes G. 


The gule depeynéted cares from the-black tyde, 
Decorn wyth fonnes rare, doe fhemrynge ryfe. 
“Geet: it. v.15. 

« As no notice is taken by the tranfcriber concerning the 
purport of this term, we may prefume, that he thought it re- 
lated to an oar, that implement, by which boats are rowed. 
But this, I have reafon to think, is by no means the true mean- 
ing. ‘The objects here defcribed are faid to rife, and to be 
decorn wyth fonnes rare. Now oars may indeed be painted: 
but I fhould never think with cny rare defigns. Fonne is the 
fame as the Saxon pan; and fignifies any curious device: but 


particularly vexillum, a ftandard or enfign. This cannot be . 


fuppofed to relate to oars in the common acceptation: nor can 
they well be defcribed—as up/welling in dreary pride. In fhort, 
the oares, here fpoken of, were the fame, which we new iftyle 
wherries; a kind of boats and pinnaces; made to attend upon 
fhips. ‘The name is very ancient; and by the Romans was 
exprefied 
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expreffled horia: from whence came the word, mentioned 
above, wherry. It has at times been given to boats of rot 
quite the fame. make; nor adapted tothe fame ufe: yet the fi- 
milarity of the name is manifeit. Horia dicitur navicuia’ pif 
catoria. Nonius Marcellus.—Salute horie, que me in mari 
fluctuofo—compotivit. Plautus Rud. A&. 4, 2, 5. Meaopera 
laboratur et rate et horia. Ibid. 4, 3, 81. . From hence we 
find, that it was always efleemed a fmaller kind of veffel: and 
it is by the poet fet off with ftreamers, and with the enfigns 
and devices of the troops, which were about to land. It was 
fometimes expreffed Oria. Malo hune alligari ad oriam, ut 
femper pifcetur, etfi fit tempeftas maxima. Plautus in Ca- 
cifio. Aulus Gellius mentions, among other names of veffels, 
Celetes, Lembi, Orie. L. x. Ch.25. From the laft came the 
cares above: which we ne now exprefs wherries. In Rowley 
they fignify barges, which were painted red; and as they ap- 
proached within view of the enemy on the ‘hore, they feemed 
to rife by degrees from the ocean; and from the reflection of 
the fun upon their rich ornaments are compared to ftars. 


Upfwalynge doe here fhewe ynne fhemfynge pride, 

Lych gore red eitells in the evemerk fkyes. 

* * * * * * * * 

Alonge from bark to bark the bryghte fheene flyes. 
ver. 15, 19.’ 

We cannot anfwer this very learned differtation; we have, 
however, feen oars painted in a fanciful manner, and Mr. 
Bryant may fee many of this kind on the Thames. ‘The 
foips alfo, if oars muft mean fhips, are reprefented as depart- 
ing, and confequently, according to our author’s owz hypo- 
thefis, muft appear to fmf rather than to ri/e; it 1s, in the 
following ftanza, that the Saracens, to whom they approach- 
ed, are introduced. 

A word whofe appearance is very formidable is ‘ Bifmare,’ 
which Chatterton has certainly miftaken, and the annotator 
refts on it with fome confidence. We own that we cannot 
trace it to its fource ; it was probably a word which had many. 
fignifications, and Chatterton thought that he might fafely add 
one to the number; efpecially as his meaning zearly refembled 
the interpretations of Bailey and Kerfey. ‘Though we cannot, 
however, employ it to fupport our fyftem, we fhall find that 
it gives a very flight afliftance to that of Mr. Bryant, for he is 
obliged to go beyond the days of Chaucer to find a confiftent 
meaning for it; fo that it materially difproves the pretenfions 
of Rowley, who /ucceeded Chaucer, and probably will be a 
powerful argument in the hands of Mr. Tyrwhitt. ‘The er 
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thet of ‘ clear,’ which is attributed to the Severn, and whick 
Mr..Bryant thinks fhould have been cleere; from clarus, fa. 
mous, is certainly from Shakfpeare, who calls it the ‘ filver 
Severn.’ 

Another term, which has exercifed Mr. Bryant’s fagacity, 
is * amenufed*,’ which, he contends, fhould be applied to the 
Saracens. He thinks alfo thatit has been mifunderftood, and 
fhould be read, ‘ amanfed,’ or * accurfed.? This, however, 
has not the fhadow of probability ; the poet afterwards intro- 
duces the Saracens, and every image in this ftanza defcribes 
the effe&ts of Richard’s fleet on thofe who had been left, on the 
nation that had been thinned by fuch a numerous embarkation. 
The explanation is perfectly confiftent with the context, and 
with his old friends Speght and Bailey. 

This word-catching, this diet of fyllables =" letters, is too 
meagre, even fora Reviewer; we would willingly fpare, there- 
fore, the pampered reader, who may turn from it with difguft. 
We have given a fufficient {pecimen of Mr. Bryant’s labours in 
this refpect: if every word be tried by the principles lately 
explained, and they appear to us, at leaft, unexceptionable, 
we have little doubt about the event of the inquilition. There 
is, however, one word which has occurred in our fearch, 
which we think will + once explain the extent of his obliga- 
tions to Bailey, and which we fhould be inexcufeable if we 
omitted. Dygne, in the firft eclogue, ts explained ‘ good, 
neat, gentcel,’ but.we can find zo inflance of this fenfe of the 
word in any ancient writer. In Speght itis interpreted ‘ qwor- 
thy ;? and Chatterton, whois often uniform even in his li- 
cences, particularly in the word ‘ Bifmare,’ has followed this 
interpretation, in the letter to the Dygne Maftre Cannynge, 
and in the tournament, ‘ Champyons Dygze,’ Bailey, how- 
ever, adds ‘ neat and genteel’ to the interpretations, feem- 
ingly without any authority ; for Chaucer, who is quoted, cer- 
tainly does not fupport him. Chatterton, therefore, has no 
foundation but Bailey, whofe amanuenfis, or printer, has pro- 
bably miftaken mete and gentle, the other explanations of 
Speght, for * meat and genteel.’ "This fact, added to.thofe 
formerly mentioned, at once proves, that his ancient appear- 
ance is only the difguife of the moment, an artificial age, 
collected chiefly frora the wrinkles and infirmities of Bailey. 

The lift of the fubjeéts is fcarcely more fatisfaétory than 
that of the words. The Memoirs of Canynge, which Mr. 
Bryant believes to be authentic, tell us that Rowley had tra- 
velled to purchafe curiofities for his friend; that he had been 
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at Durham, and sere faw the MSS. of Turgot, which heem- 
ployed in different ways ; and that, from them, many of the 
-obfolete words were derived, and the knowlege of many fads. 
We need not enquire into the authenticity of this MS. It 
may be ancient, it may be modern, or of any age, it will not 
affe&t the queftion in difpute. We have already mentioned 
from whence Chatterton’s acquaintance with Turgot may have 
originated ; but, if Rowley tranflated Turgot, we fhould, at 
leaf, expect his genuine works, where they are expreily faid to 
belong to him. But. the Sherborne critic, we {peak it not dif- 
refpectfully, has entirely invalidated; his claim to the Second 
Battle of Haftings (vide the article) ;. for, in the age of Tur- 
got, Homer was not known, Mr, Bryant himfelf thinks that 
the paflage where Homer’s Martial Maid, &c. are mentioned, 

may have been retouched and embellifhed by Chatterton; but 
if this be allowed, thefe difputed poems will refemble the.man 
in ZEfop, who had two wives; each pulled out thofe hairs 
which incolour were:leaft like her own, and confequently, in 
a little HOF noneremained. Itis a tedious and intricate la- 
bour to ‘purfue Mr. Bryant through this lid of fubje&s. He 
proves, indeed, that there was a caftle at Briftol, that Ejla exift- 
ed, and many other circumftances ; but this expence of leara- 
ing, this pomp.of quotations, are expended to little purpofe ; 
they cannot decide the queftion., He alfo labours to. prove 
that p/ays, in the prefent form, did not exiit inthe days of 
Rowley; but has only fhown that the word occurred, without 
the leaft mark which could difcriminate their form. He is at 
Jaft reduced to this curious argument.—But the reader mutt 
decide on whom the guilt of * begging the queftion,’ will 
ultimately fall 

‘ Many generous attempts may have been made towards the 
improvement of the rude drama, and the introduction of com- 
pofitions upon a better model: but the ignorance of the monks, 
and the depraved tafte of the times, may have prevented fuch 
writings being either countenanced, or preferved. It may be 
faid, that we have no examples of any compofitions of this 
fort. But this is begging the queftion, while we have the plays 
of Alla, and Godwin, before us.’ 

The references to ancient hiftory, with which fome words 
are intermixed, that have no hiftorical relation, are ftill lefs 
decifive. Mr. Warton has detected Chatterton in many of 
his refources; we could add to: the.deteftions, were we not 
aware that much time and labour might be fpent, in what 
would by no means influence the matter in difpute. We will 
explain our meaning. ‘The very general outlines of hiftory 
are commonly known; the fources are obvious, and the fireams 
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-are copious. We cannot find, in’ all our refearches, even 
when affifted by the diligence of Mr. Bryant, that thefe poems 
-exhibit many obfcure references, which are in themfelves pro- 
bable, or fupported by other writings. Every other allufion, 
‘however recondite, however mimute it may be, is equally an 
vargument of Chatterton’s ingenuity, of his ‘ fportive imagi- 
nation; as of the’minute and’ careful enquiries of the pre- 
'tended’Rowley. We have obferved already, that many of thefe 
Oheroes, whom Mr. Bryant ‘points ‘out with an exulting’ tri- 
‘amph, ‘as*prabably unknown’ to'this uttlettered charity’ boy, 
vareconneétéed with Redtlift and other churches of Briftol: and 
the perfon, ~who ‘had been materially aflifted by the grants and 
‘papers Of éxe church, may’ be eafily fuppofed-to extend his re- 
. fearches:’ “Fhe Dean has already informed us of the exiftence 
‘of Sir Thybor’ Gorges’ monument; and Canynge granted to 
Redclift church fome jewels of Sir Thybot Gorges, in part of 
a benefaction of five hundred pounds. This grant Chatterton 
“may have féeety >from it, *he’-might“‘have’ leartred“*his ‘con- 
~meftion with Canynge, and, ¢onfequently, with’ Rowley. 
°From fimilar parchments, he’ might have acquired the names 
-of Fitzharding, Gaunts, ‘and Sir Baldwinne Fulford.” In 
‘the latter name, however, there is~an obfcurity which cannot 
+ yet be explained. If this be the perfon-whom Chatterton calls 
‘Sir Charles Bawdin, it will’ be difficult-to fay, how he 
acquired the name of Charles. All the hiftorians call him 
Sir ‘Baldwinne, and a poet of that age would probably 
have ‘given him ‘the fame appellation ; but -fome Chro- 
“nicles ef Briftol< have given’ him ‘other titles, they have 
‘called ‘him “John and Richard ; and there is yet no evi- 
dence of the nam®@ of Charles, except the ‘ yellow roll,’ in 
which the moft fanguine fupporter of the pretenfions of Row- 
ley will not expect us to believe. The hand which could 
imitate old poetry. we have already faid, could fupply the 
vouchers ; and, on the fame account, we have not minutely 
examined Mr. Bryant’s reafoning, when he has recourfe to the 
Memoirs of Maftre William Canynge. It is not our intention 
to determine the authenticity of this relic; if it is the work 
of Chatterton it would certainly be confiftent, if it were found 
with the MSS. in ‘Redclift church, which is not improbable, 
it would be the ground-work, the foundation, and corner-ftone 
of the ‘ideal ftructure of our young minftrel; in either way, 
the coincidence is of little importance. It is ‘therefore imma- 
terial whether Robert Conful, Rowley’s Tower, and the other 
buildings, are defcribed’with ‘an accuracy, or mentioned with 
a confiftency fuitable both to the poem and the memoirs; but 
there 
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there is an attempt at too great exactnefs, which has excited 
fome fafpicion about their authenticity. It is faid Canynge 
was examined on the Friday, and ordained the next day, the 
Daie of St. Matthew; but, in fact, the St. Matthew’s Day 
was on the Monday, andthe vigil, or faft only, was kept on 
the Saturday. In every Roman catholic calendar, however, 
that we have feen, it is the Fefival, not the Faft, which is 
ftyled the day of the faint; fo that, though, as Mr. Bryant 
alleges, the nineteenth, or Faff of St. Matthew, was on Sa- 
turday, in the year 1467, it does not clear the inconfiftency. 
The error indeed could not be that of an author of the fifteenth 
century, it may be one of a hafty compiler of obfcure mate- 
rials, from almoft illegible parchments, 

Mr. Warton has explained the fource, from which he ob- 


tained the names of the heroes of the Battle of Haftings; we 


have already alledged, that it was at once fufpicious, to find an 
accurate difcriminated account of the Normans, and a very 
general indiftin& defcription of the Saxons, when the pre- 


tended author was himfelfa Saxon. Itis, however, readily 


underftood, if we,allow it to be the work of a fubfequent 
poet, as we know that the Norman conquerors endeavoured 
to obliterate every monument of their predeceffors. At pre- 
fent it is very difficult to difcover the Saxons; at that time 
the Normans could not be diftinétly known. The fa& receives 
farther countenance, when we find peat 4 in the. acceflible infor- 
mati ane, to whieh Ghapterion had recourfe, EME names re- 


eh ue origins ih much ‘oie ay inveiligation, in Mr. 
Bryant’s volumes, and are very different from thofe which are 
attributed to the fame heroes in our earlieft and bef informed 
hiftorians. 

_From the obfcure allufions and tacit references, we fhall 
give an ent ertaining fpecimen of the ingen 1uity of Mr. Bry- 
ant. It may perhaps excufe us for not having given larger 
extracts, in our prefent article, for we do not often find more 
folid information. 

‘ In the beginning of the Battle of Haftings, there is a 
noble apoftrophe made to the fea: concerning whofe influence 
the poet fpeaks with regret: as it was not exerted to the de- 
firution of the Normans. 

O fea, our teeming donore, han thy floud 

Han anie fructuous entendement, 
Thou wouldi have rofe and fank wyth tydes of bloude, 
Before. duke William’s knyghts han hither went : 

Whole cowart arrows menie erles (have) fleyne, 

And brued the feeld wyth bloude as feafon rayne. p. 2fo. 
«I men- 
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“I mention this, becaufe I think, that we may perceive here a 
tacit reference to an event; which at firft fight is not obvious. 
The author in his addrefs to the fea feems to fay, had thy 
flood been calculated for any good, it would have arifen, be- 
fore the Norman navy had reached our fhores: and preferved 
us from that fatal invafion. When therefore he fays, had 
thy flood had any good intention, it is natural to afk, when: 
and upon what occafion. For by the tenor of the words he 
feems to refer to a time ; and allude to fome particular crifis. 
And, when he adds, after this intimation, that it would then 
have rifen before the landing of the Normans; he feems to in- 
dicate, that it had rifen, but at a lefs favourable feafon. It 
appears, therefore, to me, that there is in this paflage to be 
obferved one of thofe occult allufions, of which I made mention 
before. There is certainly a retrofpect to an event, well known 
in the age of the writer: and that event was an overflowing 
of the fea. Now it is remarkable, that at the time, when [ 
fuppofe the firft fketch of this poem to have been produced, 
there were great inundations upon the fouthern coafts of Eng- 
land, which are taken notice of by feveral of our hiftorians. 
They happened in the latter part of the reign of William Ru- 
fus, and in the early part of that of his fucceflor. That in 
the time of Rufus is mentioned, as very extraordinary in its 
effects ; and confequently very alarming. The author of the 
Saxon Chronicle {peaks of its being attended with the greatett 
damages ever known. ‘The like is recorded by Simeon of 
Durham. Mare littus egreditur; et villas et homines quam 
plures, &c. demerfit. Florence of Worcefter writes to the 
fame purpofe. Great part of Zealand is faid at this time to 
have fuffered: and the Goodwin fands are fuppofed to have 
been formed by this inundation, which before did not ap- 
ear.” 

‘ Mr. Tyrwhitt thinks, that, inftead of-O Sea, our teem- 
ing donore, the true reading was, O, /ea-o’er-teeming Dover. 
This is a very ingenious alteration, and I think highly pro- 
bable. But inftead of forming a decompound, I fhould ra- 
ther feparate the fecond term, and read, O Sea, o’er-teeming 
Dover: for the addrefs muit be to the /ea, and not to the 
place: as the poet in the third verfe fpeaks of its rifing. Now 
to teem fignifies to abound and to be prolifick: alfo to pour and 
fill. Wence we find in Ainfworth, teemful, brimful. The 
fame alfo occurs in Ray’s North-Country words: to teem, to 
pour out, or lade Allo teemtul, drimful: having as much as 
can be seemed in; i.e. poured in, p. 60, 61. Accordingly, 
o’er-teeming muft fignify overflowing, pouring over. When 
therefore the poet addreffes himfelf to this oer -teeming he 
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feems to allude to that general inundation, by which Dover, 
and many other places upon the fouthern coatft of this ifland, 
were overwhelmed. Stow mentions that this flood did great 
mifchief to many towns and villages upon.the fides of the 
Thames: and it is faid to have prevailed in the North, as 
high up as Scotland. But its chief fury feems to have been 
in the narrow feas of the channel: and upon thofe very coafts 
upon which a few years before the Normans had landed. It 
was natural for a writer of the times to allude to an event fo 
recent; and to make a referenct fo obvious. AndI do not 
know any perfon, to whom this addrefs can with propriety 
be afcribed, but to Turgot. He was probably writing at the 
very time of this calamity: and nothing could be more na- 
tural than for him at fuch a feafon to make this apoftrophe : 
which is very much illuftrated by the hiftory of thofe times.’ 

If the reader examines the paflage with care, he will find 
that it literally means, O fea! our fruitful bencfa&refs, hadft 
thou any ufeful underftanding, thou would have been WHOLLY 
CHANGED TO BLOOD, before, &c. ‘That this is really the 
meaning is at once obvious from the context, and the word 
© tydes,’ which certainly is intended to exprefs the 2/ual perio- 
dical changes, not any particular inundation. It is, in this 
view, ufelefs to remark the impropriety and inconfiftency 
of recurring to the North Country proverbs, to explain a poem, 
which he contends was written in the Somerfet/bire diale&. It 
was no lefs impolitic to chufe a very refined allufion in that 
poem only, which Chatterton owned was written by himfelf; 
a confeflion, from this mirror of truth, whofe veracity the 
Dean of Exeter will not on ANY OTHER OCCASION fuffer us 
to impeach ! 

In the comparifon of Rowley’s poems, with the compofi- 
tions of other writers, Mr. Bryant produces many fpecimens 
of different eras, from which he wifbes to prove, that no argu- 
ment can be drawn concerning the age of a poem, from its 
harmony or from its perfpicuity. He 4as proved, that the 
works of authors of different eras do not always proportionably 
differ, in the obfcurity. of their diction and the harfhnefs of 
their rhimes; but he either accidentally or wilfully miftakes. 
the arguments of thofe who have denied the pretenfions of 
Rowley. It is not always a flowing line, among a number 
of diffonant ones; it is not even many lines together, which 
may be eafily read and underftood, that is meant by the op- 
ponents of the antiquity of thefe poems. It is the appearance 
of an elegant and refined dittion, an artificial arrangement of 
words, anda glowing and luxuriant imagery. It is the ab- 
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ferice of long founding words, of improper accents, of trif- 
fyllable terminations, and of quotations from authors who 
were then in the higheft reputation. —In thefe difcuffions, we 
have no reafon to admire in Mr. Bryant a juft and refined 
tafte, or a difcrimination of reai beauties. But this fub- 
je&t would draw us into endlefs difquifitions; and, as we 
have already ftated the exaét view of the argument, which 
Mr. Bryant has not reached, we fhall pay no farther attention 
to it. 

On the whole, Mr. Bryant, with real learning and acute 
nefs, has advanced but a little way in this queftion. It 
is, perhaps, not unreafonable or unjuft feverity, to obferve 
that one half of his work has very little, if any, relation to 
the difpute ; and the refinement of the reft is but ill fuited toa 
plain queftion, which much learning and deep antiquarian re- 
fearches will obfcure rather than illuftrate. 
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An Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems attributed to. Tho 
mas Rowley. In which the Arguments of the Dean of Exeter, 


and Mr. Bryant, are examined. By Thomas Warton. 8vo. 
zs. 6d. Dodfley. 


ly Candor and Juftice had endeavoured to find an umpire, 

perfectly unexceptionable, they would probably have fixed 
on the prefent author. His knowlege of the language and 
phrafes of our elder poets has been attained by a laborious 
fearch through the rubbith of Occleve, and the richer ore of 
Gower and Chaucer. He has learned by experience to dif- 
tinguifh the minute particles of gold, in the uninterefting de- 
tails of Lydgate ; and his poetical tafte enabled him to enjoy, 
with peculiar pleafure, what he had acquired by his unwearied 
toil. It would have difheartened the moft fanguine affertor of 
Rowley’s antiquity, to have found Mr. Warton his enemy ; 
and he would have fled, like Hector, when he perceived that 
it was.Achilles who oppofed him. 


* Dii me terrent, & Jupiter hoftis.’ 


This very fhort and comprehenfive difcuffion is introdaced. 
by an account of his firft acquaintance with thofe pretended re- 
lics. He immediately fufpected that they were fpurious; and; 
after hearing the feveral anecdotes relative to the difcovery, 
fecing other fragments, and the original parchment, after- 
wards engraved’by Mr. Strutt, he was.convinced of it. This 
accounts for his very ftrange and unaccountable condutt, for 
that liftlefs apathy and inattention, which has been fo confpi- 
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cuous as to draw down the vengeance of an angry critic, “Mr. 
Warton has been once within fixteen miles of Briftol, and a@z- 
ally four or five times zz the city, without vifiting the muni. 
ment-room, the cheft, or the church. It is an enormous of- 
fence! and Scaliger would have condemned him to the pu- 
nifhment of compiling dittionaries, with the moft atrocious 
culprits. ani 

The arguments are diftributed under the following heads. 
‘ I. Style, Compofition, and Sentiment. IIT. Metre. III. An- 
cient Language. IV. Hiftorical. Allufions. V. Battle of 
Haftings, and Ellaa Tragedy. Vi. Comparifon of Chatter- 
ton’s Poems with the Poems attributed to Rowley. VII. Mif- 
cellaneous Obfervations. VIII. Charaéter and Circumftances 
of Chatterton.’ 

We fhall infert the chief part of the firft head, for it is im- 


poffible to abridge it. 


‘ Thefe poems exhibit, both in the connection of words and 
fentences, a facility of combination, a quicknefs of tranfition, 
a rapidity of apoftrophe, a frequent variation of form and 
phrafe, and a firmnefs of contexture, which muft have been 
the refult of a long eftablifhment of the arts and habits of 
writing. The verfification is equally vigorous and harmoni- 
ous, and is formed on a general elegance and ftability of ex- 
preflion. It is remarkable, that whole ftanzas fparkle with 
that brilliancy, which did not appear in our poetry till towards 
the middle of the prefent century. The lines have all the 
tricks and trappings, all the fophiftications of poetical ftyle, 
belonging to thofe models which were popular when Chatter- 
ton began to write verfes. 

‘ Our old Englifh poets are minute and particular, They 
do not deal in abftraétion and general exhibition, the effects 
of affeftation and a reftlefs purfuit of novelty. They dwell on 
realities. Even in the courfe of narration or defcription, where 
poets of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries would have ufed 
the literal expreffion, and reprefented the fubject by the men- 
tion of natural circumftances, the writer of thefe pieces adopts 
ideal terms and artificial modes of telling a fact, and too fre- 
quently falls into metaphor, metaphyfical imagery, and inci- 
dental perfonification. 

‘ Thus in the Battle of Haftings, where the intoxication of 
Harold’s army on the eve of the engagement is defcribed, the 
poet fays, ‘* 


Thro everie troope Diforder reer’d her hedde. 


* Again, in the Tragedy of Ella, a meflenger, or watch- 
H 2 Dyforder 
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——— Dyforder thro oure hoafte 
Is fleynge, botne onne wynges of AZlfa’s name. 


‘In Goodwyn, of a melancholy fcene, 
And Sadneffe ynne the owlette fhake the dale. 
« In the Epiftle to Maftre Canygne, the ignorance of the 


barbarous ages is thus expreffed. 
When Reafon hylt herfelfe in cloudes of nyghte. 


¢ In the Excllente Balade of Charitie, a ftorm is painted. 
The windes are up: the lofty elmen fwanges. 


This is natural and circumftantial. Again, the rattling thunder 
Shakes the hie fpyree — — 

But the thunder-clap, when its found and force are fpent, 
Still on the gallard eare of Terroure hanges. 


« A builder of ruins is feldom exact throughout, in his imi- 
tation of the old-fafhioned architecture. Some modern mould- 
ing or ornament will here and there unfortunately be detected, 
in the bend of an atch, the tracery of a niche, or the ramifi- 
cations of a window. Some member of the Chinefe Gothic 
will unavoidably peep out, and betray the fraud. But to 

roceed. 

‘ In the firft Eclogue, Robert one of the fhepherds difplays 
the miferies of the civil war between York and Lancafter by 
complaining, that England now wears a bloody drefs, and 
ftains her face with the gore of her own heroes: that Peace is 
fled, and Diforder fhews her darkfome complexion, 


And thorow ayre doth flie yn garments fteyned with 
bloude. 
And the fubject is thus opened, 
Whanne Englande fmeethynge from her lethal wounde 
From her galled necke did twytte the chayne awaie, 
In this conteft many brave Englifhmen fell, And why? 
—-— Twas Honour led the fraie. : 
‘ Inthe Tragedy of Ella, Celmonde, in imploring fuccefs 


for the gentle Ella, wifhes that the moon, in its varied changes, 
may fee d various bleffings on his head, 


Befpreyngyne far abrode Mifchaunce’s night, 
To which we may add, 


Myfelfe, and all that’s myne, bounde ynne Mifchaunce’s 
chayne. 


‘ Night, in the fame play, is thus defcribed in terms rather 
obfcures 
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obfcure, but of which I underftand enough to perceive their 
impropriety. 
Wyde ys the fylver leme of Comfort wove. 


¢ And in another defcription of night, where an old poet, 

in defcribing moonlight, might perhaps have faid that the 
Fairies now began thejr revels, our author’s imagination goes 
much farther. He ufes the agency of a fyftem of ideal crea- 
tures, as a vehicle for his general difpofition to abftracted po- 
etry. 

The tryppeynge Faeries weve the golden dreme 

Of Selineffe, whyche flieth with the nyghte. 


‘ Ella, thus figuratively, and with the introduction of 
Mafterfhip imperfonated, exhorts his heroes tobattle. 'To fay 
nothing of the luftre of the language and verfification. 


And every champyone potte the joyous crowne 
Of certane Mafterfchyppe upon hys gleftreynge browes. 


« Again, Ella having been fucceflively compared to a tree, 

a ftar,' a fire, a mountain, a rock, and a young wolf, marches 

to the field, under the protection of the fame redoubted divi- 
nity. 

With gore-depy&ted wynges Mafterie arounde hym fledde. 


‘ Every page affords thefe ftriking and charaéteriftic fea- 
tures of falfe refinement. Almoft every ftanza prefents one of 
thofe fantaftic agents, which compofe the train of modern 
poetry.’ 

‘ Of old Englith poetry,’ on the contrary, ‘ one of the 
ftriking characteriftics is a continued tenour of difparity, not 
fo much in the ftyle as in the fentiment. But the bad predo- 
minates. In this fort of reading, we are but rarely relieved 
from difguft, or rouzed from indifference. We are fuddenly 
charmed with a beautiful thought in the midft of a heap of 
rubbifh. Like Addifon’s traveller in the defert who finds an 
unexpected fountain, if in the barren extent of a thoufand 
lines we difcover a folitary fimile, 


We blefs our ftars, and think it luxury! 


In the unpolifhed ages, the mufe was too aukwardly or too 
weakly courted to grant many favours to her lovers. In 
Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, elegant defcriptions, orna- 
mental images, and melodious couplets, bear no proportion to 
pages of languor or mediocrity, to prolix profaic details in 
thyme, uninterefting and tedious. But the poems before us 
ate uniformly fupporte@. They are throughout poetical and 

l 3 ) , animated. 
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animated. They have, to fpeak in general terms, no imbe- 
cillities either of thought or diction. 

¢ But tohave been dull would not have fuited Chatterton’s 
purpofe, nor indeed was it confiftent with his genius. His 
aim was to dazzle and furprife, by producing fuch high- 
wrought pieces of antient poetry as never beforeexifted. But 
to fecure our credulity, he fhould have pleafed us lefs. He 
has fhewn too much genius, and too little fkill. Fallit te in- 
cautum pietas tua. Over-aéting his part, and unable or un- 
willing to reprefs his abilities, he awakened our fufpicions, 
and expofed his want of addrefs when he attempted to ceceive. 
He facrificed his veracity to an imprudent ambition. Inftead 
of wondering at his contrivance, we find he had none A 
mediocrity‘of poetical talents would have fucceeded much bet 
ter in this impofture. He was too good a poet to conduct and 
execute fuch a forgery. He conceived, that his old poetry 
would be fufficiently marked by old words and old jpelling. 
But he took no caution about thoughts and imagery, the fen- 
timent and the fubftance.’ 

Some obfervations follow, on modern words and phrafes ; but 
on this fubjeét every reader has received fufficient information, 
Thofe who are not able to elude thefe exact imitations, attri- 
bute them to the interpolations of Chatterton, and the difpute 
is at an end; allow him every thing modern in thefe poems, 
and the ‘ gode priefte’ will reap but little honour from his res 
furreétion : . 


-€ ————- Demo unum, demo, etiam, unum, 
Dum cadat elufus ratione ruentis acervi.’ 


The Pindaric metre, he obferves, was referved for the ca- 
pricious ambition of Cowley’ s mufe ; but the Dean contends, 
that Rowley was impatient of mechanical reftraint, and might 
even have feen Pindar. ‘This Mr. Warton thinks is in many 
refpetts improbable. It is enough, however, to obferve, that, 

* if Rowley was acquainted with Pindar, he has borrowed no- 
thing from him but the exuberance of his lyrics.’ Mr, War- 
ton ohjeéts to the additional Alexandrine, the double rhymes, 
the management by which the juft accent is always laid on the 
laft fyllable, and the laft word is a monofyllable. Mr. Bryant, 
indeed, obferves, that Robert of Glocefter, in the thirteenth 
century, was equally careful’; but Mr. Warton informs him, 
that,’ in the time of Rowley, the language had been en- 
riched with many foreign words, while, two centuries before, 
it was by no means equally copious, and confequently Robert’s 
purity was the effect, as it has often happened, of his po- 


ver ty. 
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Chatterton’s ancient language is an unfkilful congeries of 
antiquated words, in modern phrafes ; of the peculiarities of 
different dialects, confufed by accidental and defigned mif- 
{pellings. ‘Thefe, framed on modern idiom, and an elegant 
verfification, have produced ‘ a pafticcio of ftyle more unex- 
ampled and extravagant.” Mr. Warton, in many inftances, 
oppofes the opinions of Mr. Bryant, who contends, from Chat- 
terton’s ignorance in writing and explaining the old words, 
that he was not the compofer, but the tranfcriber. 

Under the head of Hifforical Allufious, Mr. Warton fhows 
where Chatterton probably had his information about the 
Danifh ftandard, viz. from Thomfon’s Mafk of Alfred, and 
the true name Hubba and the Raven are mentioned in the 

oems of which Chatterton was the undoubted author. He 
concludes, from the filence of all former hiftorians, and the 
more exprefs teftimony of Robert of Glocefter, that Briftol 
caftle was founded in the eleventh century, and was one of the 
* new fortreffes which the Normans erected to fecure their 
doubtful title.’ Ella therefore could not be the warden of 
this caftle in the ninth century, nor could it be the fcene of 
his powerful oppofition to the Danes. ‘ Gron fires,’ he ob- 
ferves, is a pompous appellation for the ignis fatuus, built on 
the word ‘ gron,’ which Skinner informed him fignified ‘ a 
ditch.’ The ftupendous remains of Stonehenge, at one 
time a monument of Hengift’s maffacre; at» another, of 
Druidical worfhip ; and, at ai// times, of our ignorance, and 
the prefumption of our attempts, in endeavouring to build a 
fyftem ‘ on the bafelefs fabric of a vifion,’ is explained in all 
the different manners which antiquaries have fuggefted. Our 
poet has been, in this refpect, too liberal; and we cannot al- 
low Dr. Stukeley’s whimiical hypothefis to have been the off- 
fpring of either Chatterton or Rowley. Chatterton probably 
received it from thofe convenient diffeminators of knowlege, 
Reviews and Magazines; we could, in our own repofitory, 
point out feveral pafflages from which he may have derived his 
information. His other allufions are to be found in Hollin- 
fhed and Stow, and, particularly, in Fuller’s Church Hif- 
tory. ‘ The occult intelligence and obfcure references,’ which 
are Mr. Bryant’s ‘ dear delight,’ are furrounded with fuch 
palpable darknefs, that they feem only the fport of an ima- 
gination, that wifhes to be fecure from deteétion. 

It will be unjuft to Mr. Warton to mutilate'the very con- 
cife and fatisfactory difcuffion of the probability of Rowley’s 
having been acquainted with the Iliad; we fhall therefore 
give it entire, 
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‘ I believe it will be difficult to prove, that Rowley had 
ever feen the Iliad, either in the original Greek, or in a profe 
tranflation. It is evident that Rowley’s cotemporary Lydgate, 
a fcholar, and one who might then be called a general reader, 
was totally unacquainted with Homer. He has written pro- 
feffedly on Homer’s fubjeét, the fiege of Troy. But his au- 
thor was. Guido de Colonna, who turned, about the twelfth 
century, the ftory of the Trojan war into a romance, not from 
Homer, but from Dittys Cretenfis. And this, in England at 
leaft, was the fafhionable Iliad of the fifteenth century. Where 
had Rowley ever feen a copy of Homer? In the library of his 
convent at Keinfham, or of the Carmelites at Briftol, where 
he is faid to have ftudied ? How had he acquired a knowledge 
of the Greek language? It was not at that time either taught 
or cultivated in England.. Were Rowley’s connections with 
any of thofe few Englith fcholars who now travelled into that 
country where the Greek writers were revived? The Redclift 
cheft has given us no information of his learned character. 
Surely, one who muft have had fo full and familiar an ac- 
quaintance with Homer, as to transfufe his defcriptions with 
fo much eafe and intelligence, mutt have left papers or parch- 
ments of a claflical or a literary kind. We are told of his 
Saxon, but not of his-Grecian manufcripts. Nor do I con- 
ceive that Rowley could have feen a profe Latin tranflation of. 
the Iliad. Leontius Pilatus, one of the learned Conftantino- 
politan exiles, tranflated the Iliad into Latin profe, with part 
of the Odyfley, atthe defire of Boccace, about the year 1360, 
as we learn from Petrarch’s Epiftles to Boccace. But this was 
never publifhed, and went no farther than the public library 
of Venice. The firft profe Latin Iliad that appeared in pub- 
lic, was by Laurentius Valla, and it was printed at Brefcia in 
Italy, in the year 1497. This came too late to have been 
feen by Rowley. We are therefore left to conclude, that an 
Englith Iliad was ufed on this occafion. But Rowley never 
had feen the verfions by Chapman, Hobbes, or Pope. Can 
it now be doubted that the Battle of Haftings was written by 
Chatterton ?” 

The internal evidence both of the Battles of Haftings and 
the Tragedy of Ella, decides, entirely, in favour of Chatter- 
ton’s being the author, in the opinion of Mr. Warton. 

The acknowleged compofitions of Chatterton are next compared 
with Rowley, and little fuperiority is attributed by Mr. 
Warton to the latter, except what may be very eafily and 
fairly accounted for. ‘ Even in Rowley there are many flimzy 
lines ; many puerile paffages ; 5 eae pies of want of judgment, 
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and ftrokes of a._young compofer ;? and we may add, that, in 
his undifputed poems, there is often a ftrength of language, 
marks of a fplendid vigorous imagination, and, often, a ‘ cu- 
riofa felicitas’ of expreffion. The exordium of the Conful- 
tation, quoted by Mr. Bryant, was really written, we find, 
by Mr.. Thomas Bentley, the critic’s fon, and ftolen, with a 
very little alteration, by Chatterton’s friend. For this de- 
tection Mr. Warton is obliged to Mr. Steevens. 

From the Mifcellaneous Obfervations we fhall quote the fol- 
lowing, which appear with peculiar propriety from Mr. War- 
ton, and are both juft and elegant. 

‘ In thefe poems there is no learning, I mean, Gothic 
learning: fuch asthe pedantry of a learned prieft in the fif- 
teenth century would have exhibited. ‘There are no allufions 
or references to the claffics of the dark ages. Our antient 
writers are perpetually fhewing the fmall ftock of knowledge 
which they poffeffed, by quoting the few authors, and thofe of 
a particular caft, then in vogue. A ftudious ecclefiaftic of 
this period would have given us a variety of ufelefs authorities 
from Ariftotle, from Boethius, and from the Fathers. Even 
allowing that the fuppofed Rowley was cultivated in literature 
beyond his times, we fee no marks of a better learning. Had 
the writer of thefe poems ever known, I think he would have 
cited or named, at leaft fome of the Latin poets. 

‘ In thefe poems we have no religion. I do not mean that 
we have no recommendations to virtue, or touches of morality. 
But they are not tinétured with a due fhare of what the French 
call oxdion. I mean, they have no prolix devotional epifodes, 
fuch as would have naturally flowed from a writer of Rowley’s 
profeffion and charaéter. Inftead of addreffes to the Holy Vir- 
gin, we have long and laboured invocations to Truth, to 
Hope, to Content, and other divinities of the pagan Creed, 
or rather of the creed of modern poetry. Rowley would have 
interfperfed his poetry with texts of fcripture. Lydgate, in 
the Siege of Thebes, quotes Saint Luke, to prove that ava- 
rice, ambition, and envy, are the primary caufes of war. 
Had Rowley written the Balade of Charitie, inftead of an in- 
genious apologue, enlivened with agreeable incidents and 
pleafing defcriptions, he would have given us a tedious yet 
edifying homily in rhyme, not without frequent confirmations 
of his doctrine from the Meditations of Saint Bernard, and 
from Saint Paul to the Corinthians. With all his poetry, he 
would never have made a ballad on charity fo poetical. 

‘ We mifs the marks of another fort of reading in thefe 


poems, and which a real Rowley would have fhewn, I mean of 
old romances. To our old poets, the moft celebrated atchieve- 


ments 
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ments and champions of the fabulous chivalry, the Round 
table with fir Lancelot and fir Triftram, and Charlemagne 
with his twelve peers, were the favourite and eternal topics of 
allufion. Particularly, to this fort of allufion, a large field 
was naturally opened in the fongs of the minftrels, who accom- 
pany the lifts in the interlude of the Tournament. But in- 
fiead of celebrating king Arthur, or any other diftinguifhed 
chief of the romantic ftory, which the fubje& dictated, in one 
of the two odes, where they are called upon to fing ‘* fomme 
actyonn dyre of auntyante kynges,” William the Conqueror 
is defcribed, poetically enough, chacing the ftag in a dreary 
foreft. In the other, we have an allegorical defcription of 
Battayle fubdued by Pleafure. In the firft of thefe, Chatter- 
ton was in his walk of ancient Englifh hiftory. In the fecond, 
his knowledge of modern imagery appears.’ 

The others relate to the external evidence, in which there 
is little new information, and which has been already fuffi- 
ciently difcuffed. 

We formerly promifed our readers to take notice of Chat- 
terton’s fportive imagination, as Dr. Milles has fometimes 
called it, and, in other places, has tremendoufly pronounced 
it FORGERY. We hall give, from Mr. Croft’s letter to Mr. 
Steevens, the contrafted accounts of Mr. Ruddall and Dr. 
Milles, ‘The evidence publifhed by Mr. Warton, is probably 
exa&t, for it was committed to writing a few hours after it 
was given. Mr. Rudhall has allowed his name to be men- 
tioned, and no part of this account has been contradiéed. 





‘ A fingular circumitance 
relating to the hiftory of this 
ceremony (‘‘ of paffing the old 
bridge’) has been communicated 
to the public within thefe two 
laff years; and candour re- 
quires that it fhould not pafs 
unnoticed here, efpecially as 
the character of the relator 
leaves no room for fufpicion. 
The obje&tors to the authen- 
ticity of thefe Poems may pof- 
fibly triumph in the difcovery 
ef a fact, which contains, in 
their opinion, a decifive proof 
that Chatterton was the au- 
thor of this paper, and (as 
they would infer) of all the 
poetry which he produced un- 

der 


‘ The circumftance is fin- 
gular, and I have always 
thought fo; but it has never 
yet, I believe, been communi- 
cated to the public; though I 
certainly meant it fhould fome 
time or other. 


¢ Ft is not clear to me, that 
the advocates for Chatterton 
have 
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der Rowley’s name; but, 
ewhen the circumftances are at- 
tentively examined, the reader 
will probably find, that even 
this fact tends rather to eftab- 
lifh, than to invalidate, the 


_ authenticity of the Poems. 


* Mr. John Ruddall, a na- 
tive and inhabitant of Briftol, 
and formerly apprentice to Mr, 
Francis Grefley, an apothe- 
cary in that city, was well ac- 
quainted with Chatterton, 
whilft he was apprentice to 
Mr. Lambert. During that 
time, Chatterton frequently 
called upon him at his maf- 
ter’s houfe, and, /oon after he 
had printed this account of the 
bridge in the Briftol Paper, 
told Mr. Ruddall, that he was 
the author of it; but, it oc- 
curring to him afterwards, that 
he might be called upon to pro- 
duce the original, he brought to 
him one day a piece of parch- 
ment, about the fize of a half 
foeet of faol’s-cap paper; Mr. 
Ruddall does not think that any 
thing was written on it «when 
produced by Chatterton, but he 
Jaw him write feveral words, 
if not lines, in a charaéter 


- ephich Mr. Ruddall did not un- 


derfiand, which he Jays was to~ 
tally unlike Englifh, and, as he 
apprehended, was meant by 
Chatterton to imitate or repre- 
Sent the original from which this 
account was printed. He can- 
not determine precifely how 
much Chatterton wrote in this 
manner, but fays, that the 
time he fpent in that vifit did 
not exceed three quarters of 
an hour; the fize of the 
ae parch- 


have occafion to be apprehen- 
five, if the circumftances foould 
be attentively examined even ac- 
cording to the Dean’s own 
fhewing. But mine is fome- 
what different. 


‘ My vifit to Briftol of a 
few days, in order to collec& 
information concerning Chat- 
terton, was on the 23d of 
July, 1778. At that time I 
gave fomething to the mother 
and fifter for their voluntary 
communications to me. After 
I publifhed Love anp Map- 
wess, I laid a larger plan for 
their benefit, which I hope 
ftill to fee carried into exe- 
cution; and I deftined fome- 
thing more to the family of 
him whofe genius I fo much 
refpected, though I well knew 
his family deemed me their 
enemy for endeavouring toa 
prove him guilty of forgery. 
Prevented from going to Bath, 
and confequently from giving 
what I had fet apart for this 
purpofe, with my own hands, 
I gladly feized the liberty al- 
lowed me by a friend of Mr. 
Ruddall to beg this favour of 
him. On the 22nd of March, 
1781, I wrote to Mr. Rud- 
dall, to whom I was then a 
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parchment, however, (even 
fnppofing it to have been ‘filled 
with writing) will infome mea- 
fure afcertain the quantity 
which it contained. 


© He fays alfo, that when 
Chatterton had written on the 
parchment, he eld it over 
the candle, to give it the ap- 
pearance of antiquity, which 
changed the colour of the ink, 
and made the parchment appear 
black and alittle contra&ed: he 
never faw him make any fimilar 
attempt, nor was the parchment 
produced afterwards by Chat- 
terton to him, or (as far as he 
knows) to any other perfon. 
From a perfec knowlege of C hat- 
terton’s abilities, he thinks him 
to have been incapable of writ- 
ing the Battle of Haftings, or 
any of thofe poems produced by 
him under the name of Rowley, 
nor does he remember that 
Chatterton. ever menticned 
i Row- 


perfe& ftranger, making ufe 
of his friends name, and en- 
clofing a draft to him or his 
order for ten pounds, requeft- 
ing he would, give the money 
to Chatterton’s mother and 
fifter. On the 30th of the 
fame month, Mr. Ruddall 
ealled upon me in Lincoln’s 
Inn ; appeared, as I imagined, 
to lean to the fide of this quef- 
tion which I have ever thought 
to be the right; and told me, 
of his own accord, what cer- 
tainly agrees no more with 
the Dean’s account, than what 
T have already related agrees 
with the Dean’s faying that 
Mr. Ruddall told this,in 1779, 
on the profped of procuring @ 
gratuity of ten pounds for Chat- 
terton’s mother, from a gentle- 
man who came to Briftol in or- 
der to collec? information con- 
cerning the fon’s hiftory. 

‘ If my memory not only 
fails me now, but failed me 
the fame day, and has failed 
me ever fince, Mr. Ruddall 
will correct me. To him I 
appeal, and by him I muft fub- 
mit to be corrected. But, on 
the 30th of March, 1781, he 
told me, as I THINK, that 
he affifted Chatterton in dif- 
guifing SEVERAL pieces of parch- 
ment with the appearance of age, 
juft before ‘* the account of paff- 
ing the bridge”’ appeared in Far- 
ley’s Fournal; that, after they 
had made feveral experiments, 
Chatterton faid, ‘* this will do, 
now I will black tux parch- 
ment ;” that, whether he told 
him at the time what THE 


parchment was, he could-not re- 
member § 
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Rowley’s Poems to him, ei- member; that he believed hedid 
ther a’ original or the con- zot fee Chatterton black THE 
trary; but fometimes (though © parchment, but that Chatterton 
very rarely) intimated that he told him, after ‘‘ the account of 
was pofieffed of fome valuable paffing the Bridge” had appear- 
literary productions. Mr.Rud- ed in the news-paper, that THE 
dall promifed Chatterton not to parchment which he had black- 
reveal this fecret, and he feru- ed and di guifed, after their exs 
puloufly kept his word till the periments, was what he had 
year 17793 but, ON THE fent to the printer containing the 
PROSPECT OF PROCURING A ACCOUNT.’ 

GRATUITY OF TEN POUND, 

FOR CHATTERTON’S MO- 

THER FROM A GENTLEMAN 

WHO CAME TO BriIsTOL IN 

ORDER TO COLLECT INFOR- 

MATION CONCERNING HER 

son’s HIsTORY, he thought 

fo material a benefit to the fa- 

mily would fully juftify him 

for divulging a fecret, by 

which no perfon now living 

could bea fufferer,’ 

We fhall now take our leave of Mr. Warton*’s pamphlet, 
which is written with much knowlege of the fubject, a great 
fhare of candour, and, what is not common with difputants, 
a peculiar vein of pleafantry and good humour. 

The additions in the fecond edition are neither numerous or 
important. We are informed that Rowland’s fong is men- 
tioned by Hume; Nigellus by Hollinfhed ; and Florent, the 
name attributed to fir C. Bawdin’s wife, by Kerfey.—The in- 
habitants of Briftol are not, however, unanimous in their opi- 
nion of the authenticity of thefe poems. Mr. Catcott, who 
wrote on the Deluge, had pronounced them to be modern 
produétions; and he, in Mr. Warton’s opinion, ‘ was perhaps 
the only perfon in that place properly qualified to judge of 
the fubje&t.’ Briftol, an opulent and commercial city, has 
the accumulated difgrace of expelling Hume, negle&ting Sa- 
vage, and affording but one perfon who can properly judge of 
a literary fubject ; but thy patronage, thy fcanty patronage of 
Chatterton, will be remembered, when thy errors and blind- 
nefs are forgotten. Philofophy has now * erected its banner 
in that ungenial climate ; and this modern Beotia +, as it has 
already produced a Pindar, may alfo rival its namefake, ina 
Plutarch and an Epaminondas. 





* A philofophical fociety inftituted there. 
$¢ See Rowley and Chatterton in the Shades for the appellation. 
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De Morbis quibufdam Commentarii, AuGore Clifton W intring = 
bam, Baronetto, M.D. 8v0. 25. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 


NEE years ago we had the pleafure of reviewing Sir Clif- 

ton Wintringham’s excellent edition of Dr. Mead’s 
‘Monita Medica, which the learned baronet had enriched not 
only with occafional remarks, but an appendix, containing a 
variety of valuable therapeutic and prattical obfervations * 
It was, we believe, the general defire, that a gentleman of 
fuch eminence in his profeffion, who had fo ably illuftrated, 
and fo highly improved the work of a preceding ufeful writer, 
fhould favour the world with a farther communication of his 
own obfervations ; and we have at length the fatisfation of his 
finding this defire amply gratified by the volume now under 
our confideration. 

The work confifts of four hundred and nineteen feétions or 
aphorifms ; and, notwithftanding the modefty of the title, 
comprizes remarks on the greater part of difeafes incident to 
the human body. The firft and fecond prefent ns with obfer- 
vations, hitherto little known, refpecting diforders of the 
nerves. 

‘ Nervorum diftentiones, quas convulfiones aut fpafmos ap- 
pellare confueverunt medici, que ortum fuum in abdomine 
habent, membra externa rapidiffimé afficiunt: ex autem, que 
a membris externis incipiunt, rariffimé in corporis trunco in- 
veniuntur. 

« Nervorum diftentiones, que locum habent in corporis hu- 
thani inufculis, membrorum motui involuntario infervientibus, 
vix, aut ne vix quidem, ullis fignis antecedentibus adventnras 
effé fe annunciant; neque provideri aut precaveri poffunt 
cum nullz mutationes przeunt, guibus ex corporis externi feu 
afpectu, aut habitu, feu ex ejus motibus, vel oculis, vel ullo 
fenfuum aétu, aliquid tale fore percipiendum fit.’ 

The two fubfequent remarks on gangrenes are particularly 
worthy of attention. 

‘ Si bullule gangrenam comitent, tum eam ab inflamma- 
tione genitam fuiffe fufpicare liceat: in lenta enim et fponta- 
neA gangrena, 4 virium vitalium aut motis defectu, perrard, 
fi quando, apparent bullulz. 

‘ Si gangrana fit 4 putredine, cochleare unum aceti vicem 
medicamenti cardiaci meliis.ect fortiis fupplebit, quam vini 
firmiffimi aut generofiflimi hauftus.’ 

In the eighth fection this learned and experienced author 
affures tts, from his own obfervation, that he has frequently 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxv. p. 475. 
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known the liver become fchirrous in confequence of a fuppref- 
fion of the hemorrhoidal difcharge. 

In the thirteenth fe€tion he fpetcifies thofe circumftances of 
the hyfterical diforder, in which antifpafmodic medicines may 
be given with the greateft fuccefs. 

In the angina, or inflammatory fore- throat, Sir John 
Pringle had feen good effe&ts from opening the veins called oy 
raning, under the tongue. Sir Clifton Wintringham pro- 
pofes it as a queftion, whether, in the fame diforder, wstose 
the ftage of fuppuration, great benefit might not be received 
from opening the temporal artery? What fuggeited to him 
this expedient, was his having feen the diforder greatly re- 
lieved by a hemorrhage from the nofe. The remark feems 
certainly to favour an affirmative conclufion ; and our author’s 
inference is ftrongly fupported by analogy. 

The following judicious obfervations, in the thirty-fixth 
fection, refpecting the treatment of fome complaints of the fto- 
mach, will meet with the approbation of every rational prac- 
titioner. 

‘ Qui de die in diem alimenta vomere folent, mucofam 
iftam materiam, interiorem ventriculi tunicam illinentem, 
plus aut minus abrafam habent. His ventriculus quafi nudus 
et degluptus eft, et cibos potufque ftatim acidos aut acres 
evomunt, prefertim qui vinum oleant. His plurimim pro- 
funt cibi mitiores, et medicamenta iftius generis, cujus funt 
teftacea cum rhabarbaro conjuncta, quibus fociari debet opi- 
um, praefertim fi urgeat anxietas, quae humores acuit, et 
muci generationem impedit. Haec pauco cum liquore ido- 
neo, actu calido, potitis quam frigido, aliquandd nullo, dare 
convenit. Prior enim multd magis ventriculo arrideat. Prae- 
tered notatu dignum eft, me hifce morbidis ejufmodi remedia 
fab paftillorum forma, continud rp ane? feliciter exhi- 
buiffe.’ 

The thirty-eighth aphorifm alfo, relative to the fame fub- 
je&t, we cannot avoid laying before our readers. 

‘ Si vomitio continenter urgeat, dummodé nihil per fe 
venter excernat, fruftra faepé immittuntur medicamenta al- 
vum ducentia, imo cathartica per os exhibita ftatim vomitum 
proritant. His medicamenta ex argento vivo, parata, cum 
fortiffimis catharticis fociaia, utilia novi. Hoc tamen in 
morbo, nil magis convenire inveni, quam ventriculi regio- 
nem anodynis et aromatibus fovere, et inferiores abdominis 
partes linimento cathartico inungere, caeteris interea non 
neglettis,’ 

In the forty- fourth fedtion Sir Clifton Wintringham inti- 
mates his opinion, that, when phyficians impute entirely to 
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phlegmatic humours, fuch diforders of the ftomach as are ac- 
companied with pain, they are frequently miftaken. He very 
juftly obferves, that, the redundance of phlegm in the fto- 
mach is manifefted by other effects. 

‘ Errant, ut opinor, faepe medici, dum in ventriculi mor- 
bis dolore comitatis, pituitam folam ut plurimim accufant. 
Hujus enim redundantia certiis ex affuetae plenitudinis fenfu, 
et diuturno cibi faftidio, quam ex ventriculi dolore fe palam 
facit.’ 

_ In the aphorifm immediately fucceeding, the learned phy- 

fician informs us, that he has feldom known a diarrheea termi- 
nate any fever which had not derived its origin from a crapula, 
or furfeit. However repugnant this obfervation may prove 
to the ideas of fome practitioners, we join with Sir Clifton 
Wintringham in opinion, that fuch a crifis as‘-has been men- 
tioned will generally be found imperfect. 

The fifty-firft fection treats of a ftomachic complaint, con- 
cerning which our author’s obfervation is of particular impor- 
tance. 

¢ Erraffe mihi videntur medici, cim in mala alimentorum 
digeftione feu concoctione, frequenti vomitione comitata, bilis 
redundantiam incufant; hujufmodi enim morbi frequentits ex 
bilis defectu quam redundantia ortum fuum ducunt; et medi- 
camentis et remediis, bilem generandi facultatem poffidenti- 
bus, fanantur. Erroris hujus origo obfervationibus minis 
cauté perpenfis niti videtur, ed quod materiam flavam et ama- 
ram bili fimilem vomere folent hujufmodi aegroti. Haec au- 
tem materies, partim vi vomitiis, ex canaliculis bilis curfui et 
deductioni infervientibus, exprimitur, et partim ex pinguibus 
devoratis, in ipfo ventriculo generatur ; quae calore loci acri- 
moniam hanc et amaritudinem ,acquirunt, ut ex eo conftat, 
quod haec materies igni impofita ftatim flammam concipit, 
pinguedinis in modum, quod bili non accidit. Nullius au- 
tem morbi fanationi magis conveniunt falina fubacida, fapo- 
nacea acida, modicé aperientia, cum larga diluentium copia 

exhibenda.’ 

The following obfervations on female complaints, in fec- 
tions fixty-four, fixty-five, and fixty-fix, are diétated both by 
reafon and experience. 

‘ Si quandd mulierum menfes multim diuque abundent, 
ora canaliculorum, ad hanc exinanitionem natura compara- 
torum, nimis ampliari neceffe eft; quibus anguftandis prae 
caeteris omnibus profunt fotus aftringentes. 

* Ubicunque - mulieri, tenero et hedtico corporis habitu 
praeditae, nimis magna copia fluant menfes, aftringentia tem- 
perata, incraffantibus et demulcentibus adjectis, morbum felt- 
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citér fanant. Ubiautem in cacochym4 corporis conftitutione, 
aut hydrope laboranti, idem malum accidat, aftringentia in- 
craffantibus et aromaticis conjuntta feliciter in menfium pro- 
fluvio, et praefertim intervallis exhibita, cedunt. In utrif- 
que autem vatent fotus praedi@ti. Hinc mihi verifimile vifum 
fait, quod fotus ejufmodi quotidié, vel per apta intervalla, 
applicati ad regionem’ uteri, effent remedia maximé efficacia 
ad abortum praecavendum in iis mulieribus, quibus nimia co- 
pia fanguis utero affluit, aut quibus ex malo et nimis laxo cor- 
pay habitu partam elidere facile erit. 

“ Quandé uterus quafi pertinaciter obferatus videatur, tum 
frequens ufus fotfis laxantis et modicé aperientis, uteri regi- 
oni admoti, neécnon et balnei tepidi inguinum tenus, adjectis 
fimul iis rebus, quae’ menfes proritandi virtute notiffima pol- 
lent, omnium remediorum certifimum morbi levamen effi- 
ciunt. Convenit hatc médendi ratio eo tempore prae caeteris, 
quo menfium reditum expeétent hujufmodi mulieres, et prae- 
eipueé, fi fub adventum novae vel plenae lunae.’ 

Fn uterine diforders, proceeding either from a rigid or re- 
laxed ftate of the parts, this judicious writer warmly recom- 
thends the ufe of topical remedies; a practice more worthy of 
attention, as it is too often facrificed to the purfuit of different 
indications; whieh aré érroneoufly drawn from principles of a 
general nature, inftead of being founded, as they ought, up- 
on local circumftances. 

In feétion feventy- third, Sir Clifton Wintringham, :agree- 
ably to his annotations on a paffage of the Monita Medica, re- 
prehends the too common prattice of enjoining the ufe of ex- 
ercife indifcriminately to perfons in a bad ftate of health, ef- 
pecially the confumptive. He obferves, that when the fluids 
are thin and fharp, thofe exercifes which induce fatigue never 
fail to prove hurtful; and fuch is generally the condition of 
the fluids in phthifical-perfons. 

In feétion the hundred and firft, the author informs his rea- 
ders, that he has not found purging either fo neceffary or ufe- 
ful, after fpring-fevers, as after thofe in autumn. But in the 
latter; he has obférved that the omiffion of purgatives was pro- 
duétive of bad effe&ts. 

The limits of a Review will not permit us to make even a 
moderate féleCtion, from the multitude of judicious rules and 
obfervations with which this volume abounds; and we there- 
fore prefent our readers with the following only as a {peci- 
men. | 

© Quécungué modo accidat haemorrhagia immodica, ea fi- 
“aig ftatim alvus dacenda eft, in quévis aetatis gradu fit mor- 

us. 


~ Vor. LIV. Auguf, 1782. I ‘In 
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‘In morbis hydropicis, fi primae viae fint obferatae aut 
farctae, urinae profluvium potiis et certiis efficietur lenibus 
catharticis quam diureticis.— 

‘ Siin initio febris adfit diarrhoea, tanquam calamitatis 
focia atque comes, tutids eft exquifitis alexipharmacis di¢tis 
eam curare, quam exhibere aftringentia, aut alvum moventia 
ad eam fiftendam ; malienim moris non rar6 eft, et finon fift- 
enda, faltém coercenda eft. 

‘ In febre fimplici continente, fub prima remiffione corti- 
cem Peruvianam adminiftrare confuevi, et magno cum fuc- 
ceffu.— 

‘ In quécunque febris gradu accidat fudor univerfalis, @ 
natura fola incoeptus, nunquam eft fiftendus, fed promoven- 
dus, modé aliquid emolumenti aegrotanti exindé advenire ap- 
pareat.— 7 

‘ Nulla inquifitio, nulla ratio utut confiderata, vel de fe- 
bris acceffione, ftatu confiftente, aut deceflione, ftabiliendis 
regulis fufficere poffunt, quibus folis, de exinanitionibus infti- 
tuendis vel promovendis reété judicium proferre poffit medicus: 
hae autem multd magis certiores faciendae, et praefertim aefti- 
mandae funt, ex lis, quae fords corpore fefe expelli palam fa- 
ciunt, feu per cutis meatus, feu per quofcunque alios exitus.— 

- € Experientia didici, quod remedia ferruginea junioribus, 
multd magis quam fenibus, conveniunt.— | 
~ € In corporis conftitutionibus foemineis admodim tenellis, 
melits eft, medicamenta ferruginea fub lei ingrefiom admi- 
niftrare, quam tempore matutino.— 

‘ Aeger aetate adultus diarrhoea laborans, plerumque pu- 
tredinis poenas luit; hanc autem medicamentis et remediis a- 
cidis fanare oportet.— 

‘ In vomitoriis exhibendis, ubi icterus fe coram medico fift- 
at, fumma requiritur cautio, ut libera et fatis fluida in hepatis 
regione fint omnia, aliter non raré a ruptis quibufdam canali- 
culis malé cedunt.’ 

The obfervations contained in this valuable work are fuch 
as might be expected from a phyfician, no lefs diftinguifhed by 
his great experience than by the extent of his learning, and 
the accuracy of his difcernment. It is fufficient to add, that 
they are delivered in a ftyle of the Latin language, fo elegant 
and concife, as evinces Sir Clifton Wintringham to be criti- 
cally converfant with the claffical productions of antiquity. In 
his former work, he erefted to his celebrated predeceffor a 
monument of. friendfhip and efteem, that can only be eclipfed 
by the fuperior merit and utility of the obfervations with 
whi-h he has now favoured the medical, world. 
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An Addrefs to the King and Parliament of Great Britain, on the 
important Subje@ of preferving the Lives of its Inhabitants, by 
Means which, with the Sanéion and Affiftance of the Legifla- 
ture, would be rendered fimple, clear, and efficacious to the 
People at large. With an Appendix, in which is inferted a 
Letter from Dr. Lettfom, to the Author. By W. Hawes, 
M. D. one of the Inftitutors of the Humane Society, Phyfician 
to the Surrey Difpenfary, and Reader of Le&ures on Animation. 
To which are fubjoined, Hints for improving the Art of reftor- 
ing fufpendéd Animation: and alfo for adminiftering dephlogifti- 
cated Air in cértain Difeafes, and particularly in the prefent 
Epidemic-termed Influenza. Propofed (in a Letter to Dr 
Hawes) by A. Fothergill, M. D. Member of the Rayal College 
of Phyficians, and F,R.S. 8vo. 2s. Cadell, 


E fcarcely know how to addrefs Dr. Hawes, now he 
is elevated to the profeffional chair, with all the pomp 
of titles and offices. 


* Seen him we have,—but in his happier hour 
Of focial virtue, ill exchanged for power, 
Seen him uncumbered® 


But now the fcene is fhifted, and our characters muft be 
changed; we will endeavour to fill our’s with propriety, and 
have little doubt of our old friend. We had almoft for- 
got, however, that a reviewer is a non-entity, without paflions 
or prejudices, without even a * local habitation or a name.’ 

The Humane Society was inftituted with the moft benevoe. 
lent intentions, and has fully anfwered the wifhes of the pro- 
moters ; but the prefent Addrefs to the King and Parliament 
propofes the appointment of general receiving houfes for every 
fatal accident, with proper remedies and. an attendant, the 
expence of which is to be defrayed by the public. We have a 
high refpe&t for Dr. Hawes; but cannot help hinting, that 
* what fhould be great he turns to farce.? This very general 
arrangement for accidents, which, except in the metropolis, 
very feldom happen but from drowning, will excite the ridicule 
of the vulgar, who never look farther than the immediate con- 
fequences ; and almoft all the maritime places have eftablithed 
fimilar receptacles for thofe who are apparently drowned. In 
fact, the legiflature has many important objeéts which, at pre- 
fent, claim its attention; and though~we are willing to allow 
that the views of the Society are ufeful and meritorious, yet 
We are inclined to think, that they are at prefent on the pro- 
per footing of general benevolence and voluntary fub{cription. 
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In a literary view, this Addrefs is hardly an obje& of criti- 
cifm. It has little pofitive merit, and no very obvious errors. 
The door, however, who enumerates the ‘ learned and in- 
genious authors’ who have applied to this fubjeét, has omitted 
the late very aceurate and attentive De Haen, of Vienna. His 
experiments on the fubje& of animation are planned and con- 
ducted with much judgment and care ; and the refults are. im- 
portant. If the author’s friend, Dr. A. Fothergill, had been 
acquainted with thefe experiments, he would not have fug- 
gefted fome opinions, which are effectually contradicted by the 
event of De Haen’s trials; he would not have confidered the 
infpection of the brain as.a fource of enquiry yet unattempted ; 
or have propofed remedies inconfiftent with the refults of his 
experiments. : 

With refpe& to remedies, in thefe cafes, we think there is 
little certainty in. the effects of thofe which have been tried, 
and are commonly ufed. We:have tried them repeatedly, with 
much attention ; and if our limits would permit, could fug- 
geft fome doubts with refpect to the moft common, and appa- 
rently ufeful medicines which have been employed. We are 
even in doubt of the effects of the wery general, and indifcrimi- 
nate application of heat; and can find little certainty in any 
thing but the ufe of the external and internal ftimuli, of the 
moft fimple and unequivocal kind, viz. common falt, and the 
volatile alkali. Perhaps flight electrical fhocks, when the 
body has been thoroughly dried, may be ufeful.; but Dr. Fo- 
thergill, after the example of Dr. Abilgard, has exalted its 
powers, and made it the remedy of its own exceffes, The to- 
bacco hic, which either cures or occafions ficknefs, is trifling 
in comparifon of electricity, which can only be equalled by 
Achilles’ fpear. 


‘ Qua cufpide vulnus 


« Senfit, et hac ipfa cufpide fenfit opem.’ . 


Dr. Abilgard has killed fowls by fhocks through the heads, 
recovered them again by fhocks through the heart and lungs; 
and Dr. Fothergill, not to be inferior in accuracy and con- 
fiftency, advifes us, after we have recovered the patient by 
eleGricity, to. diminifh its force, left we again kill him. 

As to the dephlogitticated air, we fufpect that it will be of 
little fervice. In the late influenza there was an obvious diforder. 
of the whole fyftem, which this remedy could have little ten- 
dency to remove ; Dr. Fothergill, however, propofes it with 
candour, and, in general, writes with fpirit and correétnefs. 
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An Effay upon Tune *: being an Attempt to free the Scale of Mu- 
fic, and the Tune of Inftruments from Imperfeion. ILlluftrated 
with Plates. vo. 6s. in Boards. Cadell. 


HERE is no réquifite fo effential to the pleafure which 
an-ear, well organifed, receives'frony mufic, as -true in- 
tonation ; Or, as it is commonly called, finging and playing ix 
tune. For however refined the tones of a voice or inftrament, 
and perfect the compofition, and execation in a mufical per- 
formance may be, if the intervals and confonances are falfe, 
fach pain and difguft are given to hearers of nice fenfation, as 
no excellence, of other kinds, can compenfate. As there is 
no eye that fees common objetts clearly, which is not a judge 
of their proportion, when delineated by a painter, fo there is 
no ear, fufceptible of mufical pleafure, even among. the vul- 
gar, that is not able to difcover fuch defects in the proportion 


of founds, as are @harged on thofe who fing or play out of tune. 


But, befides a feeble cheft, or finger, which is unable to pro- 
duce mufical tones from the violin with truth and firmnefs, 
there are defects of tune inherent in mufical inftruments whofe 
tones are fixed, and in which one note, like a player in a ftrol- 
ling company, frequently aéts many parts. in the fame piece, 
which it is not in the performer’s power to make correé in all 
its relations. |; 

. To remove, or at leaft diminifh, thefe imperfe€tions, many 
impratticable expedients have been propofed, and much unin- 


‘telligible jargon written, by unmufical meafurers of intervals, 


who love mufical founds, but not mufic, fince the invention 
of counterpoint, and the time, when the difpute concerning the 


‘| Neceflity of a temperament firft began. 


No writer, that has come to our hands, feems more clearly 
to have pointed out to prattical muficians the true proportions 
of mufical intervals, 2s meafured by mathematicians, and 
fuch as fhould be produced in the perfe& execution of mufical 
compofitions, than the ingenious and diligent author of the 
Effay now under-confideration ; who, in his firft chapter, contain- 
ing an introductory account of the Scale of Mufic, gives fuch in- 
telligible preliminary information, to ‘ readers who are un- 





* It has given us concern that we have fo long been obliged to 
poftpone our remarks on this {cientific and ingenious work ; but as 
it is not calculated for ail readers, fo the difcuffion of its merit is not 
within the competence of every writer. For not only an acquaint- 
ance with the doctrine of harmonics, or the theory of found, is née- 
ceffary to the eafy comprehenfion of feveral parts of this book, but 
fkill in pra@ica! mufic, particularly on bowed and keyed inftruments, 
fuch as the violin and organ. We therefore not only. waited till we 
could afford room for the article, but till we could procure one from 


@ perfon on whofe candor and knowlege we could depend. 
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acquainted with the fcale of mufic,’ as will enable them to 
comprehend a great part of the fubfequent reafoning and pro- 
pofitions for correcting inftrumental imperfections in the in. 
tervals, whatever difficulties may arife in putting his doétrines 
in practice. 

A perfect diatonic fcale confifts of tone greater, tone lefs, and 
greater, or, as the author terms it, elementary femitone, which 
is more than the half of the greater tone*. Melody and har- 
mony compofed of unaltered intervals, fuch as are recommended 
in the prefent Effay, can never be produced in more than one key 
on common harpfichords, organs, &c. where the founds, though 
fixed and inflexible, require new tuning in modulating into 
other keys. For inftance, if the key of C natural be made perfeét, 
and A a true fixth to the key note; whenever the fame found is 
wanted as a fifth toD, in modulating into G, it is too flat b 
a {mall difcrimination of tone, called a comma, in the pro- 
portion of eighty to eighty-one. Again, if A, the true ma- 
jor fixth to C, be taken as key-note, 4, the tone-major of ¢, 
and its perfect fecond, will be too flat by a comma, as fourth 
of the key of A minor. And whenever D, the fecond of C, 
is made a principal, or key note, the E, if tuned a perfect 
third to C, will be too flat to ferve as a fecond to D, bya 
comma, as it is only a minor tone above the fame D. 

Our author’s third chapter will a little furprife fuch as have 
regarded the violin, when well played, as equally perfec in 
all keys +; yet it is only in the ufe of the open ftrings, in 

certain 


* Whoever has read the Abbé Rouffier’s Memoire fur la Mufque 
des Anciens, and his pofterior writings, will find thefe proportions, 
(which are allowed to be thofe of nature by the greateft theorifts fince 
the time of Zartino, and are thofe at which every performer afpires 
when the tones depend on himfelf,) very different from thofe to which 
that prejudiced author wifhes we fhould accuftom our ears, For the 
Abbé fancying he has difcovered the true Pythagorean fcale, ufed 
by the ancient Greeks, arifing from the triple progreffion, or feries of 
perfeét fouiths and fifths, peremptorily infifts on our returning to it; 
though, by rendering all the major thirds and fixths too fharp, and 
the minor too flat, our counterpoint and harmony would be wholly 
four and intolerable to ears that are able to judge of the accuracy of 
intervals, or {weetnefs of concord. But fuch is the Abbé’s paffion 
for thefe propoxtions, that every mufician and mufical writer who 
dares to be pleafed with any other, is treated by him and his eleve, 
M la Borde, whatever may be their merit of other kinds, with the 
utmott feverity and contempt. | . 

+ ‘ That the tuning of the organ, harpfichord, and all other in- 
ftruments with fixed notes, as they are feverally conftructed, is falfe, 
is known and acknowleged,—It may, however, feem. more difficult 
to conviét a violin-performer of fuch error; for it muft be acknow- 
leged, that the inftrument is capable of perfect intonation.—But the 
queftion is, whether, in fact, perfect tune has ever been perform- 
ed upon it? There is reafon to think it has not ; and that the errors 
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- certain modulations, which feldom happen, that the intervals 


of this excellent inftrument, when in good hands, are necef- 
farily falfe. Inevitable errors of this kind he has deteéted, in 
the folos of Corelli, Tartini, and Giardini, however well 
they may be executed. 

To render the ufual defeéts of intonation manifeft, the au- 
thor has been at the trouble of tracing them through all the 
twenty-four keys of mufic, which he has connected by a re- 
gular chain of modulation by fifths and fourths; and, befides 
the common charaéters of flats and fharps at the clef, in order 
to exprefs that fmall feétion of a tone called a comma, de- 
f{cending and afcending, he ufes the grave (*) and acute (’) ac- 
cents, and acypher, as a negative mark to thefe, with the fame 
power over them as a natural has over a flator fharp. And it 


_@ppears thatin modulating from a perfect major-key to its 


fifth above, as one additional fharp is wanting on the feventh 
of the new key, fo one acute accent is neceffary to the fecond, 
and in modulating to the fourth above, or fifth below, any 
given key, tuned perfect, as a flat is neceffary to the fourth of 
this new key, fo a grave accent is wanting to make its fecond 
a true fixth to the new key-note. The four rules given, chap. 
iv. for this purpofe, are fhort, eafy, and clear. 

It is however to be feared that not many pratical muficians 
will have courage and perfeverance fufficient to adopt, and ap- 
ply them toall keys. Indeed it is an undertaking which the 


- author himfelf allows to-be big with difficulties. And a mu- 


fician with a good ear and powerful hand feldom fails intui- 
tively to produce fuch intervals as fatisfy the niceft and moft 


_ faftidious judges of mufic in general, who, befides intonation, 


have other things to attend to during the performance: fuch 
as the clearnefs and {weetnefs of the tone, the time, melody, 
harmony, contrivance, execution, and general effect of the 
compofition. And indeed thofe who point all their attention 
only to one of the many requifites neceffary to good mufic and 
perfect execution, will never be fatisfied. Itis not for our in- 
tereft, perhaps, to examine human arts and excellence too 


_ nicely ; we may as well be diffatisfied with the fkin of the faireft 


and moft beautiful woman, or the moft polifhed furface of a 
precious ftone, becaufe it will appear rough and coarfe in a 
microfcope, as refufe approbation to a great mufical performer 
whofe intonations would be thought perfect by the fenfe which 
his art is intended to delight, and which is only found to be in- 
accurate by intellect, and the moft rigid analyfis. Whoever re- 





of the beft performers are very frequently not lefs, but ftill greater 
than thofe found in fixed inftruments.” p. 139, and 140. There is 
not one key with fewer than five flats, or fix fharps, in which one 
or more of the open ftrings are not wanted, and in which the ftopt 
notes are not frequently referred and adjufted to them. 
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guires more perfetion than the compofitions and performance 
of a Corelli, a Tartini, or a Giardini can fupply, has, perhaps, 
but little reafon to hope for pleafure from practical mufic. 

The perufal, however, of this work will clearly point out 
to young performers the defects, and corrections, of every 
found in all its relations; and.if, by afpiring at extreme ac- 
curacy, they only diminifh common errers, and approximate 
perfection, their performance will be much more acceptable to 
delicate and cultivated ears. ‘The author has certainly gone 
to the root of every evil of inftrumental intonation, and laid 
open the defects, in this particular, of the two principal in- 
ftruments in prefent ufe,. the violin and organ, by an exact | 
diffeGtion and expofition of all the f{cales, major and minor, 
that are ever likely to be wanted, 

It is moft certain, that what has been long called the im- 
perfection of the mufical fcale, is only the imperfection of our 
inftruments*. Nature feems to have provided for one ottave, 
or key, completely, and no more. The intervals in thatone | 
. key are none of them defective, till we modulate into other 
keys: when we want the fame found for different purpofes and 
relations, the mechanifm of our inftruments forces us to ufe 
ene found for another: and the pretended imperfection of 
nature is more or lefs according to the inftrument by which we 
meafure it. Were we to judge of #ature by the harpfichord, 
and other inftruments, in which all the founds are fixed, we 
fhould call her a mere bungler; if by the violin, where /ome 
founds only are fixed, we fhould-fpeak of her wich lefs dif- 
refpect; but if her operations were to be eftimated by the 
voice, we fhould allow them to be all perfection : for if wocal 
‘harmony is out of tune, it is occafioned by imperfeétion of 
ear, OY mufical utterance. We treat nature as unreafonably 
as we fhould a carpenter, if, after defiring him to make us a 
chair, we fhould be very angry with him becaufe it would not 
likewife ferve for a bed or a table. 

The author ‘fairly exculpates nature ah his motto, and in 
other parts of his book ; but. where he has recourfe to art to 
fatisfy our cravings after modulation upon the organ, and pro- 
pofes to render every key perfect by additional pipes, we fear 
that too much is expected, both from the builder and per 


former, The idea, however, is ingenious, and we hope * 


- 





¢ The falfe intervals which have been difcovered in the diatonic 
{cale, ‘ have been confidered as internal defects inherent in the na- 
tare of tune, and which it is impoffible to remove. 

‘ Innumerabje and ineffectual have been the attempts to recon- 
cile thete j jarring elements ; and every effort made hasiffued in fome 
propatal. to. palliate, not to eradicate the évil,’ P, 105. MT 
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will ftimulate mechanics and organifts, of great abjlities and 
perfeverance, to endeavour at putting it into execution +. 

' -€Ttis eafy to forefee,’ fays the author, p. 256, ‘ that the 
number of tones which this fyftem of tune requires to com- 
plete the oftave, (amounting to forty-four, inftead of the ufual 
twelve,) will probably be confidered as an objection by thofe 
who are difpofed to find difficulties; and indeed fartle others 


‘who, fincercly wifhing to promote every improvement, are 


heartily inclined to judge with candour. : 
‘ But if it is required that an inftrument fhould be furnifhed 
with degrees of tune fit for twelve fignatures, and if it be 


‘true that no fewer than forty-four will afford true tune, it is 
‘here the ftation ought to be fixed whence we may take the fub- 


je& under our eye: and looking down to the. Hemitonic fyf- 


“tem of twelve degrees of tune, where each ftands. in place of 
‘not lefs than three, but often of four different pitches, very 
‘many of them differing by no lefs than double comma; we 
‘fhall be apt to wonder how it is poffible that fuch a fyftem 


could at all produce mufic to which we could liften.. Again, 
the ftation being changed, and experiencing that delight, 


‘which even this hemitonic tune is able to give, when we fhall 
‘look up to the other, how does it raife our ideas of the effects 
‘of mufic, when thus refined, and produced in all its purity? 
‘The very number of tones requifite demonftrating the grofinefs 


| as 





+ The author has fuggefted no expedient for the perfection of 
harpfichords, or piano fortes; much perfe& harmony, however, 
may be acquired upon double harpfichords, if the unifon of one 
fet of keys be tuned perfeét, for any one key, and the unifon of 
the other fet of keys be tuned in fuch a manner as to furnifh per- 


. fet intervals to the fifth of the key, or to any other key into which 


the modulation is chiefly carried. Many organs have three fets of 
keys; and, if harpfiichords were conftracted with the fame num- 
ber, the modulation might be extended to three keys of perfect in- 
tonation. Two inftruments of the fame kind, placed near each 
other in the fame room, would double the number of perfeét keys, 
and give all the fcope to modulation that would be neceffary for 
‘intiumerable compofitions. If on the harpfichord the natural fe- 
ries of founds is made perfect for the feveral moft neceflary keys, 
the notes which are called flats and fharps, may be appropriated to 
the fhades of tone, which the author indicates by grave and acute 
accents. We aretold, in Dr. Burney's Hiflory of Mufe, vol. i. p. 
s00, Of a Tripodian, or Triple Lyre, invented by Pythagoras the 
Zacynthian, which had three fides, and three fets of ftrings, tuned 
to three different modes, the Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian. © If by 
mode we may fuppofe with the writer, that the ancients meant key, 
a harpfichord with three fets of keys tuned, as above, would anfwer 
the fame purpofe. ! ) 4 
Indeed a large piano forte, with three unifons, and only one fet 
of keys, might, by two pedals, either play them together, in the 
common temperament, or feparately, when tuned perfectly to three 
Afferent {cales, 
of 
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of the one, and the purity of the other, inftead of proving a 
difcouragement, becomes the fharpeft {pur to quicken induftry.’ 
The author, however, in order to fimplify his fyftem, and 
that of mufic in general, fays that, ‘ three fignatures, com- 
prehending three keys major and three minor, muft yield all 
the variety that the diatonic fcale is capable of affording, and 
feem better intitled to be called the fyffem, than any other li- 
mitation whatever.’ ‘This feems to have been the idea of our 
forefathers, who, from the invention of counterpoint till the 
latter end of the laft century, fcarce ever ufed any other major 
keys, than F, C, G, or minor, than G, D, A; and thefe were 
all made as perfe& as poffible in tuning the organ: the old 
ecclefiaftical tones furnifhing all the founds which were then 
ufed in fecular as well as facred mufic. Such an oeconomical 
_ fyftem would therefore be admirably calculated for the execu- 
tion of old mufc; but without new tuning, or tranfpofition, 
by which, in our opinion, an original compofition becomes a 
copy, in which its author’s fenfations at the time of concep- 
tion are not fairly rendered, furely many admirable productions 
would be impracticable, And this idea leads to a wifh that 
the ingenious and learned author had folved the problem of 
the ditferent charader and expreffiien peculiar to different keys, 
of which we do not find that he has made the leaft mention. 
The general opinion is, that this difference arifes from the 
difference of tune or temperament, which indeed may occa- 
fion a confiderable difference in keyed\inftruments, where the 
moft imperfeét intervals lie in different parts of the hemitonic 


b 
. feale: for inftance, in F minor the wi of the fifth C, is 
good, and in FX minor the fame chord Ox j is bad. Again, 


in the firft key the chord of the 4th, By, is falfe, and the 
fame chord in Fx, B4, true. The open ftrings on the vio- 
lin give likewife a different character to feveral keys, and feem to 
_account in part for the great difference in the folemnity of Eb 
major, and the brilliancy of E& with four fharps. But in 
perfe&t tuning, will the keys ftill retain their different characters 
and expreffion upon keyed inftruments? and in finging with- 
out inftruments do they at prefent fubfift? We fhould like to 
fee this matter difcufied by fo able a mufical writer. Indeed 
it feems incumbent upon him to fhew, that in propofing perfect 
tune, he does.not mean to facrifice fuch a fource of variety and 
expreffion. If this difference is not fanciful, and does not 
arife from different tuning, from what does it arife? 

It is perhaps to be feared that the fhackles which fuch a 
fele&tion of founds as is propofed by the author, requires, 
wil] not be readily fubmitted to by compofers af great genius 


and 
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and fire; nor will a performer like to take the whole drud- 
gery upon himfelf of purging the intervals and confonances 
from impurities to which his own hand is accuitomed, and the 
publicear reconciled. Indeed, in the common and feemingly 
fimple feries of founds, CF DGC (without. which mufic 
can hardly fubfift), mentioned by Huygens, as diverging from 
the pitch, and for which the author of the Effay has, for the 
firft time, fo well accounted, it would extremely embarrafs a 
performer upon any inftrument, during a quick movement, 
to make the neceflary mutations. For whether the hand of the 
violin-player, or the foot of the organift is to do the bufinets, 
the difficulty will be great to the performer, while the plea- 
fure to the hearer will be fo tranfient, and thought fo much 
his due, that the reward of praife will hardly be adequate to 
the pains. ‘The exquifite and celeftial tones of glaffes, which 
can never be produced in a rapid fucceflion, feem confined to 
flow and pathetic movements; in like manner, it feems as if 
human ears muft neceflarily content themfelves with this ex- 
treme precifion and purity of melody and harmony in grave 
and flow compofitions, where, as there is more time to com- 
pare intervals and concords, its effects will be moft welcome. 

The chorus of an organ, conitructed upon the author’s plan, 
will be very thin; but fimplicity wil perhaps do the bufinefs 
of complication ; per a little perfett melody and harmony 
may more fatisfy and charm delicate and difcriminating ears 
than all the turbulence of warring tones, and rapid execution. 
Pine-apples, though eaten in {mall flices, give exquifite de- 
light to the palate, while more vulgar fruits, when furnifhed 
in abundance, are fwallowed without much gratification. 

But, perhaps, harmony totally perfec is only fit for beings of 
a fuperior order, and if it could be copioufly attained, would 


“be too exquifite for our groffer fenfe, which would fuffer equal- 


ly with the eye in attempting to regard the meridian fun with- 
out the affiftance of a heliofcope to blunt its rays. 

Though our author has founded his doétrines upon eftablith- 
ed theories, and elementary calculations long fince made, yet 
his refleftions, confequences, and applications, are new ; 
Malcolm, p. 220, fpeaks of the imperfections :in the intervals 
on the violin, arifing from the fixed tune of the four open 
firings; Bethizy likewife, Expof. de la Theorie &F de la Prat. 
de la Mufique, points them out; but the fubje& is purfued 
much farther, in the Effay on Tune, where new light is 
thrown upon it, and where the fcales of tune are certainly 
new. And though he is not the firft who has been fenfible 
of the Commatic errors of intonation in general: M. Serre, 
Effai fur les Principes de ? Harm. p. 41. Dalembert, Elem. de 
Muf, and Rouffeau, Did. de Muf. have all touched upon the 


diacome 
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diacommatique; yet none have formed it into a regular fyftem, 
purfuing it through all the twenty-four fcales, and fuggefting 
remedies for each, but our author. 
Every candid and attentive hearer of mufic, who has re- 
-fletted on the fabject, and confidered the inflaence of tempered 
inftruments, that is, ixfruments out of tune ; the coarfenefs, care- 
leffnefs, and inequality of performers, even.in our de bands ; 
and the defective tones of wind inftranients at the beginning 
of apiece, and their continuing to grow fharper to the end; 
will, we believe, readily allow, that we have but a very imper- 
fect idea what the effect of full harmony would be, if all the 
intervals were in perfec?, or very nearly perfec tune *. 

The author, p. 250, gives fome hopes that he may refume 
his enquiries: ‘ the fubje&t, fays he, feems far from exhautt- 
ed. It has been purfued confiderably beyond the prefent li- 
mits; and feems to promife a large acquifition of materials for 

varying and exalting the powers of mufical expreffion, both in 
melodies and harmonies, naturally fuggefted from theory, and 
confirmed by experiment.’ it 

Upon the whole, we venture to recommend this Effay as a 
work of fingular merit, in which, though perhaps a¥ it pro- 
pofes isnot praSticable, yet it may be of ufe to mufic in gene- 
sal, becaufe jt prefents, in 2 very ftrong and clear point of view, 
the imperfections of temperament, and errors of the beft per- 
formers. It, therefore, deferves the attention of every practi- 
cal mufician, not only as a curious, but ufeful production ; as 
it will convince ‘him of the impoftance of improvement in 
intonation, and ftimulate a defire to counteract the influence 
Of tempered infiruments and /yfems of temperament, which have 


ate 








* “Tris not foreign to the prefent point to obferve, that perfons 
poffeffed of the fineft natural ear for mufic, when firft entering a full 
conceit, inftead of relthing at, rather find themfelves embarraiied 
with what to them feeins a confufion of different founds, which they 
are incapable of uniting, foes to perceive the combined effect. And 
ferhaps it is not till after great experience that any one attains a 
tulerably complete idea of the joint effe&t of a full ‘concert --‘ To 
what, then, may this embarrafiment, upon firit entering a full con- 
cert, be afcribed ? Unqueftionably to the imperfect agreement of the 
parts; owing to the defects of inftruments, and the erroneous prac- 
tice of performers | This, however, is not fo confidérable, but that, 
by time and experience, the mind being led to the idea of what 
Ought to be produced, learns in fome meafure to fupply the defeéts, 
by an effort of the imagination ; whereas, if the errors had not ex- 
ifted, the beauties «f harmony coald not have failed to firike moft 
powerfully, wpon the very firft hearing.’=-* From what has been al- 
ready fhewn concérning the tuné of our beft inftruments, and the 
practice of the greateft mafters, there is reafon to apprelierid, that 
‘we never, in any fingle inftance, have a full combination of mu- 
fical founds in concert that is not tainted with great defects.’ 


. certainly 
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eertainly introduced into practice an- indifference: and infenfi- 
bility to intonation; corrupted our ears; prevented our fearch 
after true harmony; and made us content ourfelves, even in 
mufic which may be performed nearly in perfeétion, with fuch 
diftant approximation to it, as organs and harpfichords have 
made familiar to our perceptions. | 
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Fhe Hiffory of Greece. By Fobn Gaf, D. D. [Concluded from 
‘ Vol. liii. p. 439+] | 
~ HE introdudtion of the Roman troops into Greece was a 
blow which it’s ftates could never recover; and Dr. 
Gat, fenfible of the important turn that was now given to 
the affairs of this country, attends to them with a patient and 
penetrating attention. At the commencement of the fecond 
Macedonian war, the fenate of Rome refolved to advance with 
vigour their rifing authority among the Greeks. The time 
was chofen with propriety. For Carthage was already fub- 
dued ; there were no popular tumults in Italy ; -and Sicily had 
been annexed to the dominions of Rome. But while the af- 
fairs of Rome difpofed the fenate to enterprizes of vigour, their 
hopes were alfo rouzed by the condition of the flates of Greece. 
Philip, the laft of the Macedonian kings of that name, was 
rafh and precipitate, and attended too little to foundnefs of 
policy. He had loft the affection and confidence of the na- 
tions which furrounded him ; and he was engaged in hoftility’ 
againft Athens, ‘The Romans efpoufing the caufe of Athens, 
difpatched the conful Sulpitius to affift it. A war now com- 
menced, of which the fortune was various; but in which the 
Romans advanced in their purpofes by the double engines of 
intrigue and arms, ‘The circumftances of this.war are.relate. 
ed by the author with minutenefs and precifion. Philip, de- 
feated and humbled, fued for a peace. ‘The Romans admit. 
ted his claims; and by an artfulnefs of policy, which feems 
to have been little attended to by- the ancient hiftorians, their. 
pacific meafures were fo conducted as to promote’ their views 
of hoftility and conqueft. ‘They -aflirmed that they were not 
defirous to deftroy the power of Philip, but to confine it with- 
in its hereditary limits.. To the ftates which had been in fub-. 
jeGtion to Macedon, they granted freedom, an exemption from, 
taxes, and the enjoyment of their own laws. They afferted. 
that they were in general the protectors of Greece, and aflum- 
ed the title of ‘ avengers of oppreffed nations.’ Greece, de-. 
ceived by their arts, was filled with gratitude, and expreffed: 
a high admiration of a conduét, which it efteemed to be high- 
ly difinterefted and noble. 
It is with.pleafure we remark the care with which Dr. Gaft 
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has entered into this period of the Grecian ftory. He does ; 


not yield too implicit a faith to the ancient hiftorians; but 
weighing the character of the Romans, and comparing their 
fecret views with their public pretences, he unfolds the true 
fpirit of their tranfactions; and while he fhows his political 
fagacity, he difplays his deteftation of treachery and domi- 
nation. 


¢ In the affemblies, fays he, and feftive meetings of the Greeks, 
nothing almoft was to be heard but effufions of gratitude.and 
praifes of the Roman people: ‘* Regardlefs either of expence or 
of toil (it was faid) they had thus interefted themfelves, merely 
to obtain liberty to Greece: that, except the battles of Mara- 
thon, of Salamis, of Plataeae, and Thermopylae, with what 
Cimon had atchieved on the banks of the Eurymedon and near 
Cyprus, Greece had fought to no other purpofe but'to bring the 
upon herfelf, and to raife monuments to her own difhonour; 

ut thefe ftrangers, of whofe defcent from Grecian anceftors on- 
ly a faint tradition remained, and from whom neither friendly in- 
terpofition nor even compaffionate regard were to have been ex- 
pected, had expofed themfelves to the greateft dangers, to deli- 
ver her from oppreffion.” 

‘ In this kind of language, we learn from Polybius, Livy, 
and Plutarch, did the Greeks of thofe days fpeak of this 
memorable'tranfaction. -And, which is more extraordinary, in 
the fame ftyle of panegyric it is mentioned by thefe hiftorians 
themfelves. It is certainly a mortifying refleCtion, that thefe 
writers have not expreffed themfelves in another manner; and 
that they, who lived after the final clofe of this illufive profpect, 
and who therefore muft have known, beyond a poffibility of doubt, 
for what ends this fpecious appearance of liberty had been grant- 
ed, had not the fpirit to tell pofterity, at the conclufion of this 
pompous recital, “Such was the fond dream, that credulous 
Greece indulged ! little did fhe think, that all this thew of fa- 
vour was only the prelude to her ruin! and that when Rome ap- 

ared the kindetft, it was only that fhe might ftrike the more ef- 
fectually !’—But, fo juftly to be dreaded is the fatal influence of 
defpotifm, It checks the pen even of refpeétable hittorians 

* This tranfaction, however, fhews in the ftrongeft light the 
confummate artifice of Rome. She meditated the fubjeétion of 
Greece, But, while Antiochus was warlike and enterprifing ; 
while Macedon was not yet enflaved ; and humbled Carthage ftill 
exifted ; the attempt had been dangerous. Greece, befides, was 
weak only from difonion ; and, if once united at home, an effect 


which fuch an attempt would probably have produced, they might 


have proved again formidable. As the Romans, therefore, had 
with fo much fuecefs employed their policy in keeping Macedon 
disjoined from Hannibal, Antiochus from Philip, and Greece 
from Macedon ; fo was the fame policy now to be employed in 
difuniting the feveral Grecian ftates, not only from the great 


_ powers of Afia and Europe, but likewife from each other, And 


it 
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in no way could this be done fo effeftually, as by the renovation 
of their ancient laws and government. Each {ftate having it’s 
own laws, each it’s peculiar form of government, each a difting& 
and independent fovereignty, they would all naturally be engag- 


- edin the fame proud pretenfions, the fame jealoufies and contefts, 


which had. animated them before; and, by affording to the Ro- 
man fenate opportunities of interfering as arbiters in their differ- 
ences, or as redreffers of their wrongs, gradually and impercep- 
tibly reduce Greece to that vaflalage, which that artful people 
had in view. Befides, Lidérty was the darling obje&t of the Gre- 
cian ftates ; they had often been led away even by the name; and 
the reftoration of their /erties, though but in appearance, gave 
the Romans a wonderful influence, efpecially over the multitude ; 
who, provided they enjoyed their rights of fuffrage, the debates 
of their orators, and the buftle of their public affemblies, ima- 
gined themfelves bleft with all that liberty has moft valuable.’ 


- In-explaining the plans of difguifed perfidioufnefs, or of 
avowed hoftility, by which the Romans were folicitous, by 
turns, to overfet the greatnefs of Greece, Dr. Gaft is more 
fuccefsful than in other places of his work. In order to ex- 
hibit in the fulleft light the infidious policy of Rome, he fur- 
nifhes a very ample detail of the intrigues and factions which 
agitated all the Grecian republics. At one period, he holds out 
Rome as under the affectation of an anxious concern for the 
immunities of fome particular city of Greece, that fhe might 
kindle the fire of contention in the neighbouring ftates, and 
thus ‘excite them to mutual hoftilities. At another period, 
he fhows her beftowing her favours upon the meaneit and the 
moft worthlefs of the Greeks ; becaufe, falfe to their country, 
they were obfequious inftruments of her ambition. -And he 
occafionally demonftrates, that fhe employed the madnefs of 
an incenfed populace, which her own oppreffions had pro- 
voked, as an excufe for new cruelties and outrages. The over- 
throw and debafement of Greece were the confequence of her 
machinations ; and that country which was fuperlatively en- 
nobled by liberty, fcience, and the arts, became finally a pro- 
vince in the empire of the Romans. , 

But, while the policy of the Romans was profound and effi- 
Cacious, itis remarkable, that the ftruggle made by Greece to 
maintain its honour and glory, feems not to correfpond with 
the charaéter and greatnefs of its republics. This circum- 
ftance, which is curious and interefting, attracts the particular 
notice of our author; and he ventures to give-a formal dif- 
cuffion of it. He fpecifies and enumerates the great caufes of 
their rapid decline, and final overthrow. ' He conceives that 
Greece had.a principle of weaknefs in the very conftitution of 
its government. Its divifion into {mall and independent prin- 

cipalities 
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cipalities rendered it, in his opinion, incapable of that exer~ 
tion of ftrength, which refults from the confpiring counfels 
and the joint efforts of an embodied people. ‘The jealoufies 
and contefts which were neceflarily produced in confequence of 


the number and independence of its ftates, he views as another. 


caufe of itsdecay. ‘The fpecific and effential diverfity in the 
modes of government of its nations, he holds to have been 
alfo a fpring of divifion and weaknefs. The tendency of the 
democratical form of government to turbulence and diforder, 
he accounts likewife to have been a powerful fource of the mis- 
fortunes of this people. 


¢ It opened, he obferves, an ample field to the factious and 
the turbulent; to the pretended patriot and the venal orator : it 
frequently rendered the public councils paffionate, infolent, ca- 
ricious, and unftable: it banifhed the ableft chiefs: it gave 
birth to thofe cruel and reproachful edicts, which we meet with 
even in the Athenian annals, againft the Aeginetae, againft the 
Samians, again{t the ten admirals: and, what 1s yet a ftronger in- 
ftlance of the folly often prevalent in popular affemblies, it pro- 
duced that abfurd Athenian law, which diverted to the amufe- 
ment of a giddy multitude thofe funds, which had been origin- 
ally: appropriated to the moft important department of govern- 
ment, ‘ the fupport of their naval ftrength.”” That, in a poli- 
tical form, of which we are apt to conceive great things, and 
. which, it muft be confeffed, has often wrought the nobleft at- 
chievements, thefe mifchiefs fhould be found, arifes from the 
very nature of that form. The ital principle of democracy, as 
a celebrated writer jufly obferves, is virtue. And therefore, 
whilft invigorated by this exalting principle, democracies have 
reached an height of glory, which other forms of government 
emulate in vain. Buton this very account alfo have democra- 
cies been more rapid in their declenfion than other political con- 
ftitutions. Great opulence, and extent of empire, thofe darlin 
qbjects of human ambition, whofe allurements are fo feldom re- 
fifted by political wifdom, have been always fatal to them; be- 
caufe, fo prone to corruption is the human heart, that it is hard- 
ly poffible this wétal principle fhould preferve its vigour, beneath 
the baneful influence of an opulent and wide extended dominion.’ 


The laf general caufe of the weaknefs and humiliation of 
Greece, afligned by our author is the fatal prevalence of the 
atheiftical tenets, which fpread gradually from the Epicurean 
fchool, and infected every quarter of this unfortunate country. 

In his concluding fection, our author touches upon the ir¢ 
Suptions. of the Goths, and upon the havock which they made 
upon Greece; defcribes its growing wretchednefs, till the tak- 


ing of Conftantinople by the Ottomans; and, finally draws 
a piciure of the modern Greeks. 
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Tt is in this divifion of his work that Dr. Gaft has deline- 
ated the character of the emperor Julian, in which he differs 
very confiderably from the learned and ingenious Mr. Gibbon. 
This picture, together with the other extraéts we have given 
from our author, will enable our readers to form a judgment 
for themfelves of his ityle and manner. 


‘ Few princes have been more varioufly fpoken of than Julian, | 
few more the object of exaggerated praife and reproach: digni- 
fied by fome writers with all the attributes of the hero, he is held 
forth by others to univerfal execration. From both parties a 
more temperate decifion ought doubtlefs to have come, and would 
perhaps have approached nearer to thetruth. In his private life 
he feems to have been deferving of praife ; his manners were un- 
ftained with licentious pleafures; his meals, his fleep, were the 
frugal, flight refrefhments of the philofopher; and his leifure 
hours, inftead of being wafted in diffipation and frivolous amufe- 
ments, were generally employed in the purfuit of knowlege, 
though in the road to it he was unhappily miftaken. As @ /ol- 
dier, the charaéter he bears is high; not to be deterred by dith- 
eulty, nor difcouraged by hardfhip; firm in the hour of battle, 
and always among the foremoft in the path to glory. Asa ge« 
neral, his abilities may be called in queftion. In his Gallic came 
paigns, he was fuppofed to have acquited himfelf with honour; in 
the Perfian war, where we have a more diftinét view of him, he ap- 
pears to have been injudicious, rafh, prefumptuous; and in the 
action in which he fell, he difcovered himfelf to have been ani- 
mated with a valour that bordered on infanity. 

‘ But what feems chiefly to have engaged philofophic atten- 
tion in the hiftory of Julian,’ is his character as areligionittU. He 
had been educated in the Chriftian faith from his early years $ 
had profeffed himfelf a Chriftian; and had grown up to man- 
hood in that profeflion. Yet no fooner were his fears from Con- 
ftantius removed, than he threw off the mafk, abjured the faith 
of his former days, avowed himfelf the determined enemy of the 
religion of Chrift, and, with all the virulence of an enraged, 
but crafty adverfary, laboured for its extirpation to the laft gafp 
of his lite. What appears ftill more extraordinary ; an infidel 
with relation to the Gofpel, he became the zealous believer of 
the whole Grecian mythology ; adopted its gods, its legends, 
and its facrifices. Even its divinations, one of the moft danger- 
ous illufions that ever debafed the human mind, of which, in the 
gloom of.the dark ages, heathen prieftcraft had frequently made 
fatal ufe,.and which in a more enlightened age had been repro- 
bated by the wifeft of the pagan world, he reftored, and protect 
ed with all the credulity of me moft abject and uninformed bi- 
got ; importuning the altars of every divinity with anxious:in- 
quiries, and oftentimes with his, own eyes, and an unfeeling cu- 
riofity, feecking his future deftiny in the panting entrails of the 
innocent victim. Could it be from principle, that he renounced 
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Chriftianity ? If it was, how could the fceptic, who found if 
- difficult to believe what the Gofpel teaches, thus relax from the 
flurdinefs of unbelief, and embrace with fo eafy a faith, all the 
abfurdities of pagan fable ? Or fhall we fay, with certain infidi- 
ous advocates, that whatever might be his profeffion, Chriftiani- 
ty or Paganifm, the liberal-minded Julian was of both equally an 
unbeliever; a Chriftian by conftraint, 4 Pagan from policy ? 

‘ The various revolutions of fortune which he experienced may 
perhaps, when more attentively confidered, throw fome light on 
this dark part of Julian’s hiftory. 

* He was achild, when the arm of violence deprived him of 
his father, and robbed him of his liberty. ‘To the ftern officers 
of a jealous tyrant was his education of courfe intrufted ; and 
under the impreflions of terror, natural in fuch a fituation, he 
received the rudiments of Chriflianity. The truths of the Gof- 
pel, conveyed to the young difcipte by inftruétors of this kind, 
inwtead of conciliating his affections, had all the {tubbonn pre- 
poffeffions of diflike, of fufpicion, of refentment, to contend 
with. ‘Thefe prepofféffions,, deeply rooted in the heart, grew up 
with his years, and ftrengthened with his ftrength. When he 
was firft permitted to approach the imperial court, new and more 
powerful prejudices took place in his breaft. He faw in Con- 
ftantius the mercilefs affaffin of hisfamily. And Conftantius was 
a Chriftian. The croud of eunuchs, and fawning fycophants 
with which the throne was furrounded, the coynfellors or mini- 
fiers of the tyrant’s crimes, and whoin their treatment of Julian 
meafured the refpet they were to thew to him by the degree of 
regard paid him by Conftantius, were alfo Chriffians. How 
many objections to the religion they profeffed muft have arifen 
here in the fufceptible mind of Julian, irritated by paft wrongs, 
and inflamed by prefent contempt! And is it a matter of won- 
der, that he fhould have been led to confound a religion, which 
they difgraced, with the princéples which feemed to actuate their 
conduét ? 

‘ The votaries of paganifm were {till numerous; and, though 
humbled, were SaiechA, Sufpicious of Conftantius and his 
minifters, they exulted in the thought, that in Julian their party 
might find a friend and protector. They marked, and. ftrength- 
ened, the impreffions he had received. They courted his confi- 
dence. The moft plaufible and feducing of their fophifts were 
employed to infinuate themfelves into his intimacy. Julian’s at- 
tachment to Chriftianity, if he had any remaining, was flight 
and wavering. A total rejection ofall religion is a ftate ill fuited 
to the human mind. Even the boldeft pretender to infidelity 
will have his fcruples, his moments of irrefolution, diffidence, and 
anxiety. Julian felt, that a religion was wanting to him ; this 
the heathen fophiits were ready to fupply. They offered him a 
religion, the religion faid they of his forefathers, under whofe 
propitious aufpices Greece had reached the fummit of human 
glory, and Rome had triumphed over a fubjected world ; a reli- 
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gion now purified by philofophy, and fet free from thofe abfurd 
difguifes that a pious ignorance had caft over it. A multiplicity 
of gods, indeed, crouded their temples, but in doing honour tg 
thefe, they were in fact paying homage to the perfections of the 
Supreme Father of the univerfe, of which thefe emblematical 
erfonages were reprefentations ; or exprefling their gratitude tg 
thofe intermediate intelligences appointed by the great Firft Caufe 
to minifter untoman. Neither were thefe intelligences the air 
creation of an enthufiaftic fancy ; their exiftence had been afcer- 
tained by the ftrongeft proofs, by the oracles, the dreams, the 
monitory omens, which they had repeatedly addreffed to faithful 
votaries. ‘They had even been known to aflume a vifible form, 
and perfonally to inftruct or protect the humblé fuppliant in his 
hour of difficulty. And the all-powerful evocations and holy 
rites, or which the guardian of the facred mytleries was in pot+ 
feffion, could fummon them from their aerial or fubterraneaw 
abodes, and force them to reveal the dark fecrets of futurity. 

‘ To this artful reprefentation Julian liftened with pleafure. 
His mind feems to have been predifpofed to meet it with appro 
bation. Homer was his favourite, and there appeared a wonder« 
ful agreement between the poet’s mythology end the fophitt’s 
fyftem. Probably, the ove was a tranf{cript of the other. What 
rendered thefe tales of deceit the more captivating to Julian was 
a {pecies of flattery well adapted to his hopes. They perfuaded 
him that the oracular voice of all the gods, and the promife of 
every victim, announced to him the fpeedy poffeffion of the im- 
perial throne. Julian was not ungrateful. He fteadily adhered 
to the altars of thofe gods, of whofe veracity he had received 
fuch a convincing proof; and here perhaps it is not unjuft to rank 
him among the moft fupertftitious of the pagan zealots. 

¢ It is the reproach of Athens, that fhe had a principal fhare 
in mifleading the mind of Julian. Some time before he was in- 
vefted with the honours of the Czfar, he obtained permiffion 
from Conftantius to purfue his ftudies in that city. His pafflion- 
ate attachment to paganifm has its date from that period; before 
the friend of that religion, here he became a bigot toit. Thofe 
pretended philofophers, alfo, who were afterwards moft affiduous 
in faftening their bandage of illufion on this unhappy prince, 
were moftly from the Athenian fchool, in thofe days the great 
ftore-houfe of heathen fuperftition. Ina fucceeding reign we 
have a ftrong proof of the powerful dominion of fuperftition over 
that infatuated people. They petitioned the emperor Valentinian 
to permit the celebration of the Elenfinian myfteries; which, 
upon the re-eftablifhment of Chriftianity, had been fuppreffed ; 
and to reftore to Athens a folemnity on which depended her 
glory and happinefs. So little had the city of Socrates proficed 
by a light, which that venerable fage would have beheld with 
rapture ! 

‘ From this delineation of Julian’s character, however, we 
may be induced to pronounce lefs feverely againft him, and to 
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behold him even with compaffionate indulgence, as a déeferter of 
the Gofpel, yet either as an here, or a philofopher, the candid hif- 
torian can afford him little praife. The oppreffions of Conftan- 
tius, and the manners of a fervile court, may have driven him 
from the Chriftian church ; but vanity, credulity, the curiofity of 
an ambitious mind, fixed him a pagan. How he has deferved the 
exalted name, which certain writers have been pleafed to beftow 
on him, it is not for us to determine. Some perhaps will be apt 
te fufpeét, that his panegyrifts would have been fewer, had he 
not inlifted among the enemies of Chriftianity.’ 


It now remains, that we offer a definitive opinion of the 
merits of our hiitorian.—His judgment is greater than his 
genius; and his learning is more confiderable than his dif- 
cernment. Among the fecond clafs of historians he is en- 
titled to a place. His refearch is laborious; and he has 
been enabled to make the proper ufe of his induftry, by 
an intimate acquaintance with the Greek learning. ‘The 
authorities upon which he builds are the beft and the moft 
authentic; and his fubject, at leaft in the Englifh language, 
has the charm of novelty; for the Grecian ftory, though 
rich in events, has been unaccountably negle&ted by Britith 
writers. In his manner our author is modeft and unaffuming ; 
and though his language does not allure by its brilliancy, nor 
ftrike with its force, itis flowing and perfpicuous. 
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Ob/erwations on our Lord’s Gondud asa Divine Inftru&or: and 
on the Excellence of his Moral Chara&er. By William New- 
come, D. D. Bifoop of Waterford. 4to. 185. in Boards. 
Robinfon. 


aie IS excellent work, as the author obferves, is defigned 

to aflift f{peculative enquiry, and pious meditation: it 
propofes to the lover of truth and- goodnefs, the dottrines of 
Chrift in their native fimplicity ; and his charaéter, as it arifes 
from faéts recorded by the evangelifts: it ftates thofe evidences 
for our Lord’s divine miflion, to which he himfelf appealed ; 
and it contains a difcuflion of many difficulties, relating both 
to the phrafeology and to the fubjeét matter of the “gofpel 
hiftory. 

In mye profecution of this defign, his lordship has been 
preceded by many eminent writers, who have given us the 
Hiftory of Chrift, extracted from the Evangelifts. But this 
work is the moit complete performance, in its kind, that has 
appeared. The author ftates the doétrines and precepts of our 
Saviour, and illuftrates his condué and charaéter, with great 
per fpiictity and judgment; and occafionally introduces a va- 
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riety of excellent criticifms on the Greek text, and other in- 
cidental circumftances. 

Having given the reader a view of our Saviour’s inftruc- 
tions, relating to God the Father, to himfelf, the Holy Spi- 
rit, a future ftate, our religious duties, &c. he adds: ‘ it has 
not been proved, that any of our Lord’s moral precepts, which 
oblige his followers at all times, are new, as to their general 
fubje& matter; though fome are manifeftly fo in degree; 
and all in the motives, by which they are enforced. Mutual 
love was taught by Mofes, and by the heathen moralifts ; but 
the difciples of Jefus are commanded to love one another as he 
had loved them, in expectation of an eternal reward at the 
refurrection of the juft: I fhould add, and in imitation of 
the divine goodnefs, but for that excellent precept of the law, 
«‘ The Lord loveth the ftranger: love ye therefore the ftran- 
ger.”” And this coincidence of the evangelical law with the law 
of reafon proves, that they are derived from a common ori- 
gin, as the uniformity in the works of creation fhews the 
unity of the Creator.’ 

Some of our Lord’s precepts have been objected to as harfh, 
and inconfiftent with the good of individuals and of fociety. 
Our author, in a variety of inftances, obviates this objection; 
and very properly fhews, that many of our Saviour’s exhort- 
ations were not intended as rules of univerfal obligation to all 
Chriftians, but as directions to his difciples and immediate 
followers. 

It has been alleged, that the inftru@tions of Chrift are in 
fome refpects defective. Our author obferves, in general, that 
the omiffions imputed to them are eafily fupplied by reafon ; 
and that the facred writings have their due excellence and per- 
fetion, if they abound in the moft important religions and 
moral truths; and if they incidentally teach political and fo, 
cial duties, furnifhing the outline of thefe latter fubjeéts, with- 
out filling up the parts. He proceeds to fhew, that there are 
not thofe omiffions in the New Teftament, relative to patriot- 
ifm, friendfhip, civil policy; gratitude, felf-murder, ative 
courage, &c. which fome writers have pretended. | 

On the argument for Chrift’s divine miffion from the na- 


ture of his inftru€tions, he makes the following very juft ob- 
fervations : 


_* The agreeablenefs of Chrift’s do¢trines and precepts to the at- 
tributes of God, and to the reafon of-mankind, conftitutes what 
is Called the internal evidence for the reality of his divine miffion : 
and this evidence is much corroborated by the confideration that, 
in the midft of a people addiéted to ceremonial obfervances, the 
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pre-eminence is ftrongly given to a pure and fpiritual worfhip of 
the Deity, and to actions of moral obligation, But as. it may 
not exceed the powers of the human mind, efpecially with the 
affiftance of the Hebrew Scriptures, to frame a rational fyftem 
of religion and morality, the very fuperior excellence of what 
our Lord taught affords only a flrong prefumption, and not a de- 
Cifive proof, that he was an ambaffador of the moft High God. 
The certainty of his heavenly miffion is eftablithed by giternal 
evidence of the moft fatisfactory kind. 
¢ The argument for Chriftianity, arifing from the nature and 
tendency of it’s doétrinal and perceptive parts, will appear in 
the ftrongeft light to thofe who beft underitand the books which 
¢ontain them ; andit will always be impaired in proportion as 
unferiptural notions of them prevail. Mufreprefentations of them 
obftruct the reception of the gofpel among mankind in general, 
and efpecially among philofophical and thinking men. It 4s 
rightly prefumed, that a religion which claims God for it’s au- 
thor muft be fuitable to our juft conceptions of him, and to the 
nature and circumftances of thofe for whom it is defigned: that 
there can be no contradiction or inconfiftency in God’s proceed: 
ings: and th:t he cannot fet his feal to what would difprove any 
i his perfections, or give a fubfequent revealed law repugnant 
to a prior natural law. When therefore upreafonable doctrines 
are imputed to Chriftianity, there are many who, inftead of care- 
fully examining what ground there is for fuch an imputation, 
will reyeét the religion in the grofs, notwithftanding the ftrength 
pf it’s external proofs when duly examined. But prepoflefs men 
in favour of Chriftianity as agreeable to reafon in every refpect, 
in it’s new difcoveries as well as it’s republications; in other 
words, give them a {criptural reprefentation of it, and you dif- 
pofe them to admit the evidence of miracles and prophecies; and 
to argue, with rational Chriftians, that the fubjeét matter of 
Chrift’s religion can both be defended on it’s own proper footing, 
and likewife appears to be true, becaufe it ultimately derives it’s 
ofigin fram the God of truth.’ 


In conformity to the former part of this extra&t, it will im- 
mediately occur to every one, capable of making fuch refiec- 
tions, that thofe difinterefted principles, that univerfal bene- 
volence, that meeknefs and forbearance, and that pure and 
fablime morality, which were taught by our Lord, could ne- 
ver have been expected from an ordinary Jew, a poor perfe- 
cuted Galilean. The prefumption therefore, in favour of 
his divine charatter, arifing from the nature of his inftrudtion, 
is little thort of a decifive proof. 

With ‘regard to the latter part of this quotation, we entirely 
Ke with our excellent author in rejecting thofe doétrines, 
Which are evidently ‘ unreafonable.’ To fubje& our natural 
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faculties to the obedience of faith, and contend for notions, 
which are manifeftly repugnant to common fenfe, is a mode of 
proceeding, abfurd in itfelf, unworthy of rational creatures, 
pernicious in its confequences, and even difclaimed by Chrift 
himfelf, who, as our author has fhewn at large, always ap- 
pealed to the reafon and underftanding of his hearers. 

In the fecond chapter, he treats of the manner in which 
our Saviour taught ; points out the beauties which frequently 
occur in his difcourfes; and produces various inftances of his 
drawing inftruction from recent occurrences and prefent ob- 
jets; of his knowlege of men’s fecret thoughts; of his wif- 
dom in replying to infidious queftions; of his turning cafual 
events and curious enquiries.into ufeful admonitions; of the 
propriety and ufe of his parables; and of his inftructing by 
actions. 

In the third chapter the author confiders the prophecies ut- 
tered by our Saviour, and their completion: particularly that 
remarkable one concerning the deftruction of Jerufalem, Matt. 
xxiv. which he compares with the account given by Jofephus, 
and other writers of that dreadful event.—We may juitly call it 
a dreadful event ; for Jofephus afferts, in general, that no other 


city underwent fuch fufferings. In particular, he fays, that 


the number of captives throughout the whole war was ninety- 
feven thoufand; and that one million one hundred thoufand 
perifhed in the courfe of the fiege. ‘To thefe muft be added 
two hundred and thirty-feven thoufand four hundred and nine- * 
ty, of whom exprefs mention is made by this hiftorian, as be- 
ing deftroyed in other places; befides innumerable others, 
not fubjeé&t to calculation, who were fwept away by fatigue, 
famine, difeafe, and every kind of wretchednefs and violence. 
What reader, when he perufes this account, can forbear ree 
flecting on that horrid imprecation of the Jews, at our Lord’s 
condemnation, His BLooD BE ON US, AND ON OUR CHIL- 
DREN, as well as on our Saviour’s prediction, and his pathe- 
tical lamentation over that devoted city ! 

To this very ftriking view of our Saviour’s prophecies, the 
author fubjoins the following obfervations on the nature of the 
evidence for Chriftianity, arifing from them. 


‘ He left to his apoftles the {plendid office of foretelling many 
remote events of his church; andthe world foon beheld the com- 


‘pletion of his prophecies, either entirely or in part, except that 


of his coming to judge mankind. 

 € Some of his prophecies are remarkable for precifion in mi- 
nute circumftances, and for proximity of event. ‘+ The Son of 
Man fhall be mocked and /pit on, and the third day he fhall rife 


‘again. il ye fhall be offended becaufe of me this night. This 
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night, before the coek crow ‘vice, thou fhalt deny me thrice. Ye 
fhall be baptifed with the Holy Spirit, xot many days hence. This 
generation foall not pafs away, till all thefe things be fulfilled.” 
A falfe prophet would have fpoken in gezera/ terms, and of remote 
events. 

* Some of his prophecies relate to fupernatural fas; fuch as 
his refurrection, his afcenfion, and the effution of the’ Spirit, 
Predictions of this kind muft be uttered under a confcioufnefs of 
the divine co-operation, It is inconceivable that a fober impof- 


tor would foretel miraculous events, the failure of which would ° 


blaft his character; and at other times confidently affert that his 
religion would be extenfively received, and would continue al- 
ways, even tothe end of the world. Jt may be well argued here 
as with refpect to Mofes: who, if he had not received a divine 
commiflion, would have annexed other fanctions to the obferv- 
ance of his laws than fruitful feafons, temporal profperity, and 
victory over enemies. 

¢ Other facts foretold by our Lord, though within the power 
of natural caufes, were improbable in themfelves: as the total 
deftruction of Jerufalem and the temple during that generation of 
men; and the extenfive converfion of the Gentiles to a religion 
which took it’s rife from a defpifed and hated people, and con- 
tradicted the prejudices and paflions of mankind. 

‘ Though an impoftor would not have prophefied of events juft 
at hand, that he might avoid a fpeedy deteétion, before the 
worldly advantages propofed by him could arife from his impof- 
ture; yet there may be wife reafons why a true prophet chofe to 
predict not only approaching but diftant facts. Thus the evi- 
dence for his religion becomes a growing one: and it appears 
that the prophecies were inferted in the hiitory before their com- 
pletion. We have indeed the ftrongeft proof from hiftorical evi- 
dence, from internal marks, and from the character of the writ- 
ers, that all our Lord’s prophecies were actually uttered at the 
very time reprefented by the evangelifts; but when we know 
that fome of them were accomplifhed after the exiftence of the 
four gofpels, and when we fee them accomplifhing at this day, 
we need no proof that the accomplifhment is pofterior to the time 
of the writer who records the prediétion. 

‘ The clearnefs of our. Lord’s prophecies is another point 
which deferves to be infifled on. They are generally delivered 
to his difciples in plain hiftorical language, Where figures oc- 
cur, which happen very rarely, they are fuch as the eafterns 
were accuftomed to in their difcourfe and facred writings. There 


‘js nothing obfcure or ambiguous, like the ancient oracles; ex- 


cept where he purpofely coneealed his meaning from the Jews un- 
der figure or parable. To his difciples he {pake with great plain- 

nefs and perfpicuity. 
¢ What our Lord faid to his immediate followers may well be 
confidered as addreffed to all mankind. ‘ Now I have told you 
before it come to pafs, that, when it is come to pafs, ye might 
; believe,” 
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believe.”” A wife man may forefee fome events, relating to an 
individual or a nation, which depend on a formed character and 
a connected train of circumftances. But reafon and expericnce 
fhew that there are likewife events of fo contingent and impro- 
bable a nature, that the forefight of them exceeds the greareft hu- 
man fagacity: and that it is infinitely above the knowlege of man 
to point out a variety of fuch faéts, and the circumftances of 
them, whether near or diftant, with a certainty which has not 
failed in a fingle inftance. This belongs to God, and to thofe 
whom he infpires : and accordingly the Great Searcher of hearts 
and Difpofer of events thus challenged the falfe heathen deities 
by his prophet ifaiah: ‘* Shew the things which are to come 
hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods,” 


[ Yo be continued. | 
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An Effay on the Demon or Divination of Socrates. 8vo. 15. 
Payne and Son. 


W HETHER Socrates had or had not a fupernatural at- 

tendant, a prophetic demon, [Satvoviov,] by whofe 
warnings, he was frequently aflifted; whether he imagined 
himfelf to be fo attended, or wifhed only to imprefs that be- 
lief upon thofe about him; or, lJaftly, whether a mifcon- 
ftruction of his words, and an inattention to his ftyle of con- 
verfation, have not been the fole fupport of thefe extraordi- 
nary ideas, are queftions, which have been difcuffed by in- 
numerable writers; fome of whom have acknowleged, that 
they could form no decifive opinion, ‘The notion, however, of 
a fupernatural attendant, either an evil fpirit, as fome of the 
fathers imagined ; or a good one, as others have conceived, 
cannot poflibly be admitted by any rational or philofophical 
enquirer. ‘I'he author of this tract, (Mr. Nares) with much 
greater probability maintains, 

‘ That the divinatione of Socrates were perfeétly analogous 
to thofe in common ufe at the time in which he lived; hat 
that he from a fcrupulous exactnefs in his expreflions (and pro- 
bably alfo with a defire to inculcate, as frequently as poflible, 
the notion of a conftantly active and fuperintending Provi- 
dence) chofe rather to refer his divination always to its pri- 
mary and original caufe, the gods, than to their fecondary 
and uncon{cious inftruments, the omens by which it was con- 
veyed: In confequence of thefe ideas, he appropriated to the 
fubje&t an expreflion which, firft the malice of his enemies, 
and fince the miftaken zeal of his friends, have wreited to his 
difadvantage, as if he had pretended to a communication with 
fome attendant Demon; than which nothing could be more 
yemote from his ideas, It appears, indeed, that he conceived 
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the particular fignal or omen by which he was diretted to be 
fomething in a mariner appropriated to himfelf; or at leat 
more accurately obferved and atténded to by him than by 
others. But in this there is nothing repugnant to the com- 
mon notions of prophetic warnings in his and every «ge, nor 
in the leaft fubverfive of what has been here advanced. From 
this reprefentation of the matter, it will appear that there is, 
in the hiftory of this extraordinary man, nothing which can 
countenance the vague and romantic notion of attendant tute- 
Jar Demons; nor any thing which can in the leaft invalidate 
our conceptions of his ftrict integrity and open difpofition: a 
conclufion, which every lover of philofophy will doubttefs 
embrace with pleafure, if the arguments and authorities 
which form the foundation of it be efteemed of fufficient 
firength.’ 

This hypothefis, our author thinks, is fupported by the 
teftimony of Xenophon, who fays, 

‘ Socrates was accufed of having introduced new deities + 
an accufation which feems to me to have arifen chiefly from 
what was commonly reported as a faying of his, that the Deity 
[Sasuoviov] gave him intimations, But in fo faying, he intro- 
duced nothing more new than all others do that believe in di- 
vination ; who, when they employ auguries, and 'the like, to 
that purpofe, never fuppofe any knowlege of what is fought 
to refide in the bird, or whatever elfe it be that furnifhes the 
omen; but that the gods, by the agency of thefe, declare it. 
The fame was the opinion of Socrates; but they (not exprefling 
themfelves with accuracy) affirm themfelves to be advifed by 
the birds, &c. whereas he was always careful to refer the ad- 
vice to that power whence he (and they alfo) conceived it real- 
ly to proceed; therefore he faid that rhe Deity gave him the 
fignal.? Memorab. lib. i, cap. 1. § 2. 

And again : 

‘ How is it, fays Socrates, that I am guilty of introducing 
new deities, in that I fay that rhe voice of the Divinity gives 
me notice what I fhall do?—All men, as well as myfelf, are 
of opinion, that the Divinity forefees the future, and to whom 
he pleafes fignifies it: but the difference between us is this ; 
they name the birds, the omens, &c. as the foretellers of 
what is tocome: I call the fame thing the Divinity (or the 
Deity); and I think that, in fo faying, I fpeak more truly 
and more refpectfully than thofe do who attribute to birds the 
power which belongs to the gods.” Xen. Apol. Socr. § 11, 
&c. 

Plutarch likewife, he obferves, has a “paflage to the fame 
‘purpofe, 
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« I turn, fays Galaxidorus, to you, Polymnis, who ex- 
prefs a wonder that Socrates, a man, whofe peculiar merit it 
was, that, by unoftentatious fimplicity, he accommodated 
philofophy to the ufes of human life, fhould not have called 
this fign a fneeze or a found, if fuch it were, but in a ftyle 
of tragic pomp, the Deity. On the contrary, I rather fhould 
have wondered, if a man fo perfect as Socrates in the art of 
{peaking, and in the due application of proper terms, had faid 
that the fneeze gave him the intimation, inftead of attribut- 
ing it tothe Deity. As if any one fhould fay that he was 
wounded dy a dart, rather than with a dart, dy the perfon 
who threw it, or that the weight of any thing is eftimated dy 
the fcales, inftead of faying that is performed with the fcales, 
Zy the man who weighs with them. For a work is not proper- 
ly to be afcribed to an inftrument, but to him who pofleffes 
the inftrument, and applies it to its proper office; and the 
fizn, in the prefent queftion, is the inftrument which that 
power employs from whom the intimation proceeds.” De Ge. 
nio Socratis, p. 582, ed. 1620. 

‘ What is this, fays Mr. Nares, but the very diftinétion in- 
fifted upon by Xenophon? that other perfons, though they 
believed the divination to proceed from the gods, commonly 
mentioned the birds, &c. as the authors of it, confounding 
the inftrument of divination, with the real agents in it: where- 
as Socrates was careful to maintain the dignity of the gods, 
even in his expreffions, by afcribing the whole to them.’ 

Our author examines the opinion of Plato on this fubject ; 
and finds, that feveral of his expreflions point almoft exclu- 
fively to the prefent hypothefis. Vid. Apol. Socr. Theages, 
&c. 

What might be the very omen, which Socrates confidered 
as inftrumental in the direction of his affairs, is not eafily 
determined. Galaxidorus reports, that it was the accidental 
{neezing of himfelf or friends, on one hand, or on the other. 
And our author fuppofes it to be either this, or fomething fi- 
milar in its nature. See Potter’s Antiq. il. 17. 

The opinion concerning the Demon of Socrates, which this 
writer has ably fupported, is'the moft plaufible that has been 
advanced, 

If this treatife fhould go through a fecond edition, which is 
very probable, we would fubmit it to the author’s confidera- 
tion, whether it would not be much better to introduce the au- 
thorities, and every other material obfervation, into the text, 
than to leave them, as they are at prefent, in the notes, where 


they only ferye ‘to divide the argument, and perplex the 
reader. 
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Deformities of Dr. Samuel Fohnfon. Selected from his Works. 
8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 


TH EK, pamphlet before us is apparently written by fome 

angry Caledonian, who, warmed with the deepeft refent- 
ment for fome real or fuppofed injury, gives vent to his indig- 
nation, and treats every part of Dr. Johnfon’s character 
with the utmoft afperity. The author will not allow the Doétor 
any virtue or merit, either as a man, or as a writer; he calls 
in queftion his fincerity, decries his principles, contemns his 
abilities, arraigns his fentiments, and abufes his ftyle and 
manner in every work which he has produced. ‘The whole 
of this performance feems to be rather the effect of perfonal 
hatred and animofity, than of found judgment or impartial 
criticifm, of which a very fhort fpecimen may ferve to con- 
vince our readers. 

Dr. Johnfon, in his Tour in Scotland, had remarked, that 
* there is no-tree either for fhelter or timber, and that a tree 

may be fhown there as a horfe in Venice *:’? on which paf- 
fage the writer of this pamphlet makes the following obfer- 
vation. 

‘ An Englifh reader may, perhaps, . require to be told, that 
there are thoufands of trees of all ages and dimenfions, within 
a mile of Edinburgh; that there are numerous and thriving 

lantations in Fife; and that, as fome of them overfhadow 
part of the poft-road to St. Andrews, the Rambler niuit have 
been blinder than darknefs, if he did not fee them. But why 
would any man travel at all, who is determined to believe 
nothing that he dears, and who, at the fame time, cannot /ee 
fix inches beyond his nofe?? 

In the fame Tour Dr. Johnfon had faid, « How they lived 
without kail, it is not eafy to guefs. They cultivate hardly 
any other plant for common tables; and, when they had 
not kail, they probably had nothing.’—To this our author 
replies, * As the word ail is not to be found in his Diction- 

ary, an Englifh reader will be at a lofs to find out what he 
means. His affertion is perfectly ridiculous; and here a zew 
contradiction muft be {wallowed by the Doétor’s believers; for, 
if oats be ‘* a grain, which, in England, is generally given 
to horfes, but, in Scotland, /upports the people,” in that cafe, 





140. ) 





* We recommend to Dr. Johnfon’s perufal, an advertifement 
which lately appeared in the public papers, importing, that a wood, 
belonging to the prefent duke of Gordon, is to be fold, confifting 


of above one hundred thoufand trees, many of them fit for the ufe 
of the royal-navy! © 
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it is eafy to guefs how they lived without sai/. Oats are faid 
to thrive beft in cold and barren. countries; and, to have men- 
tioned this circumftance, had furely been better than to ftuff 
his folios with fuch peevifh nonfenfe.’ 

From thefe extraéts, to which we might add many others of 
the fame nature and tendency, it is eafy to difcover that the 
great and crying fin committed by Dr. Johnfon, and which 
never can be forgiven by this writer, is his opinion of Scotland, 
which is confidered by many natives of that country as an in- 
famous libel. 

We fhall here fubjoin another quotation from thefe ftric- 
tures, by which it will appear that the writer muft have been 
at a lofs for matter of abufe. 

‘ The truly illuftrious author of the Rambler, fays he, has 
exerted his venemous eloquence, through feveral pages,'in or- 
der to convince us, that ‘‘ never were penury of knowlege 
and vulgarity of fentiment fo happily difguifed,” as in Pope’s 
Effay on Man. For this purpofe, the Doctor celebrates the 
chara¢ter of one Croufaz, whofe intentions “‘ were always 
right, his opinions were folid, and his religion pure.” In op- 
pofition to ¢his authority, let us hear the great citizen of 
Geneva. 

«¢ M. de Croufaz has lately given_us a refutation of the 
ethic epiftles of Mr. Pope, which I have read; but it did not 
pleafe me. I will not take upon me to fay, which of thefe 
two authors is in the right; but I am perfuaded, that the book 
of the former will never excite the reader to do any. one vir- 
tuous action, whereas our zeal for every thing great and good is 
awakened by that of Pope.” 

‘*¢ He (Pope) nurfed in his mind a foolifh difefteem of 
Kings.’ And again, ‘‘ He gratified that ambitious petulance 
with which he affected to infult the great.” 

‘ Johnfon himfelf is by no means remarkable for his refpe& 
to the great. In the preface to his folio Dictionary, he tells 
us, that it was written ‘* without any patronage of the great,” 
which is a miftake; for he had publifhed a pamphlet, fome 
years before, wherein he acknowleges, that Cheiterfield had 
patronized him; and why the Doctor eat in his own words, 
it is hard to fay; for Chefterfield continued his friend to the 
laft; and fuch a man was very likely the ftronge/t poke in the 
DoGor’s wheel. But his Lordihip is now dead, and the Ramb- 
ler is always and eminently grateful. 

‘ A great Perfonage having once (it is faid) afked the Doétor, 
why there were fo many words in his Diétionary which he 
could not underftand? 42s penfioner replied, (and nobody but 
a thorough courtier could have made fuch a reply) ** My book 
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vas not written for Kings.” Perhaps this. anecdote, though 
quite in character, may not be true; but, in Scotland, the 
gtofinefs of Johnfon’s converfation fhocked all who came near 
him. One elegant work he abufed in its author’s hearing ; 
and no man of common decency (far lefs Mr. Pope) would 
have fatd what he did of the prefent R lfamily. Of this 
it were eafy to bring immediate and: complete evidence.’ 

What a ridiculous ftory is this about a great perfonage ! Is 
it in the leaft degree probable that fuch a queftion could ever 
have been afked, or fuch a reply made? Why would the au- 
thor infert a ridiculous amecdote, which he has himfelf ac- 
knowleged, perhaps may not be true? The infinuation in 
the laft paragraph is, we doubt not, equally falfe. 

Great part of this pamphlet is filled with extracts from Dr. 
Johnfon’s Dictionary, and remarks on them. 

‘ The Englith dictionary, fays our author, is amazingly 
defective——Nervi defunt. It has no force of thought. It dif- 
plays a mind, patient, but almoft incapable of reafoning ; ig- 
norant, but opprefied by a load of frivolous ideas; proud of 
its own powers, but languifhing in the laft ftage of hopelefs 
debility.’ 

Notwithftanding what is here afferted, the impartial public 
is, we believe, with regard to Dr. Johnfon’s Di€tionary, of a 
very different opinion, and concur with us in admiring it as a. 
work of,extraordinary merit; that there may be errors and 
imperfections in it, we are ready, with the author of this per- 
formance, to acknowlege: we fhall not deny that Dr. Johnfon 
may, like other men, have prejudices and prepofleffions, that 





his judgment may fometimes be erroneous, and his criticifms. 


unjuft, his ftyle and diction reprehéafipie < we cannot at the 
fame time but admire his learning» candour, tafte, knowlege, 
and extenfive abilities; and may venture to foretel, that his 
many excellent performances in various parts of literature, 
with his honeft zeal and affiduity in the caufe of religion and 
virtue, will be gratefully remembered, when thefe Deformities, 
with every other fruitlefs attack on his merit and charatter, 
will be totally forgotten. 
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Storia antica del Meffico cavata da’ Migliori Storici Spaguuoli, e da* 
Manofcritti, e dalle Pitture antiche degt Indiani. [Concluded from 
page 65.] 

Book II. contains the bifory of the feveral nations by which 

Anahuac has been inhabited before and at the foundation of the 


Mexican empire, That all the fouthernmoft inhabitants of Ame- 
rica 
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rica had come from the northern parts, is generally agreed 
on by all the native hiftorians of the Toltechefe, the Cici~ 
mechefe, the Acolhuefe, the Mexicans, andthe Tlafcallefe, But 
the times and circumftances of thefe migrations are unknown. The 
moft ancient nation, of which a few accounts have been preferv- 
ed, are the Toltechefe. Thefe are faid to have emigrated from 
Follan, a country to the north weft of Mexico, about the year 
596 of the Chriftian era. In Anahuac, the city of Tollan or Tula, 
built by them, is the moft ancient of all its towns; and it was the 
capital of their kingdom, and the refidence of their kings. The 
beginning of the Tolchefe monarchy was probably about the year 
664. Three hundred and eighty-four years after, it was deftroyed, 
when of eight fucceflive kings, each had reigned fifty-two years ; 
for that nation had a fingular law, that no king was to reign above 
one Toltechefe feculum, or 52 years. When a king died earlier, 
his reign was continued by the chiefs, till his 52 years were com- 
pleted. Kings who outlived the appointed 52 years, were obliged 
to refign, This nation had made a greater progrefs in arts and ci- 
vilifation than all the reft. They manufactured gold, filver, pre- 
cious ftones ; to them, all the neighbouring nations owed the re- 
gular divifion of time, founded on exact aftronomical obfervations. 
Every fourth year was a leap year. By comparing their chrono- 
logy with our’s, fome Spaniards have diicovered that they counted 
5199 years from the creation to the birth of Jefus Chrift; which 
coincides with the Roman calendar. Whether they facrificed men 
or not, ailmits of doubt. The nation perifhed at laf in 1052 by 
famine and epidemics ; and the few remains emigrated into other 
provinces. : 

After thefe calamities, Anahuac remained entirely deferted for 
about one hundred years, when the Cicimechefe arrived from 
another northern country, called Amaquemacam: a nation re- 
markable for a flrange mixture of barbarifm and civilization; but 
the difcordant features collected by our author, may poffibly belong 
to different periods: They had aking and nobles, but they fub- 
fifted by hunting, and on the fpontaneous productions of an un- 
cultivated foil. Their cloaths were raw fkins, and their dwellin 
wretched hovels, They worfhipped the fun, to which they offered 
flowers and herbs. They intermarsried with the Toltechefe, and 
learned of them agriculture, and other arts. The Acolhu#e, who 
foon after likewife arrived in thefe regions, contributed alfo to 
their civilizations Their firft king was Xolotl, who reigned to~ 
wards the clofe of the twelfth century. After him the nation was 
fucceflively governed by ten legal kings, and two ufurpers, till 
their kingdom was deftroyed by the Spaniards in 1521. 

The O!lmechefe, the Xicallanchefe, and the Otomites, were like. 
wife ancient nations in Anahuac. The Otomites did not coalefce 
into civil fociety till the fifteenth century. Some of them fub- 
mitted to the kings of Acolhuacan ; fome to the proteétion of other 
nations ; and many continued in a ftate of rudenefs, and joined 
the Cicimechefe, who had remained in the foreft. So late as the 
clofe of the laft- century, the Spaniards were ftill employed in fub- 
duing thefe inhabitants of foreits, who have hitherto preferved their 
own language, in the midit of other nations. 

Of much greater note than the Tacafhefe, the Matzahuefe, and 
a number of other tribes, were the Nahuatlachefe, which comprifed 
the feven tribes of the Sochimilchefe, Chalchefe, Tepanechefe, 
Colhuefe, Tlahuichefe, the Tlafcalefe, and the Mexicans. Thefe 
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defcended from the northern province of Aztlan; they all {peak 
the fame language, and arrived in Anahuac, at different periods of 
time, in the order in which they are here enumerated. Of thofe 
feven tribes, the Tlafcalefe and the Mexicans are much the mot 
famous. The Tlafcalefe, it is well known, were inveterate ene- 
mies of the Mexicans, and the chief inftruments of their total de- 
ftruétion by the Spaniards. The Tlafcalefe were originally fubje& 
to one chief or king; afterwards the large city of Tlafcala was di- 
vided into four quarters, each of them governed by its own ruler, 
who' reigned alfo over its other dependencies ; fo that the nation 
may be {aid to have formed four fmall kingdoms, With regard to 
the whole body of the nation, thefe four chiefs, with fome other 
Jeading men, conftituted a kind of ariftocracy, in whofe affemblies 
the more important interefts and affairs were determined. The 
public fafety of the whole empire was provided for by ditches and 
walls round its frontiers. 

The Aztechefe, or Mexicans, were the laft who arrived in Ana- 
huac. They began their march from the northern parts of the 
gulf of California, in the year t160. In 1216 they arrived in 
Zumpanco, a confiderable town in the valley of Mexico; they then 
became flaves tothe Colhuefe; and it was not till 1335 that they 
laid the foundation of the city of Mexico: yet in 1338 a difcon- 
tented part of the nation feparated trom the reft, and were after- 
wards called Tlatelachefe, whole government was after 118 years de- 
ftroyed by the Mexicans. 

Book IIL contains the hiftory of the foundation of the Mexican 
monarchy, andof its firft kings. Tothe year i352 the Mexican 
government was ariftocratical ; and at the foundation of. the em- 
pire ruled by twenty chiefs. Their firftking’s name was Acama- 
pitzin; his fucceffors were Huitzilihuitl, Cnimalpopoca, ftill ex~ 
pofed to many mortifications from their neighbours, efpecially the 
Tepanechefe ; Itzcoetl, a wife, brave, and juit king. In his reign 
the. Mexicans gbtained in 1425, under the conduét of Motezuma the 
Great, a fignal and decifive victory over the Tepanechefe, to whom 
they had till then been tributary. This victory produced a revo- 
lution in the whole political fyftem of thele {mal} ftates. Before 
that time, the Mexicans appear not to have been very confpicuous 
for warlike talents. 

In B..k LV, the hiftory of Mexico is carried downto the death 
of the eighth Mexican king, Ahustzotl; and the hiftory of the 
other tribes is oceafionally interfperfed. The kingdom of Mexico 
now increafes apace by conquelts and leagues. The great king 
Itzcoat!, who died in 1436, was fucceeded by Motezuma I. who 
was legally eleéted by the four electors, and his election confirmed 
by the two honorary electors the kings of Tezeuco and Tacuba. 
In order to provide victims for the foiemn coronation of their kings, 
the Mexicans ufed to quarrel with fome neighbouring nation, and 
pi their prifoners. This was now the fate of the Chalchefe. 
Motezuma I. incorporated many fmall fttates with his empire, and 
died in 1464. His fucceflor Axajacatl, the father of the unfortu- 
nate Motezuma II. was alfo an ambitious and enterprifing king. 
The feventh Mexican monarch, Tizoc, an elder brother to the 
preceding king, was aflaffinated in the fifth year of his reign. His 
brother Abuitzotl finifhed what Tizoc had begun, the conftruc- 
tion of the fuperb temple of the tutelary divinity of the Mexican 
empire. Four years were {pent in hunting the unfortunate human 
victims, which were te be facrificed at the inauguration of that 
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temple in 1486. Torquemada fays that 72,344 men were flaughtere@ 
oh this otcafion’;. others fpeak of 64,060: and fix miltions of people 
are {aid to have affifted at this. feftival in Mexico. , All thefe num- 
bers, Nowever, are vifibly exaggerated. Ahuitzot! alfo enlarged 
his empire by the addition of many new provinces ; fo that at the 
time of Iris death im 1562, the Mexicans were poffefled of almoft 
all that extenfive empire, which was a few years after invaded 
by the Spaniards. 

The fifth book comprifes the hiftory of the reign of Motezuma 
II. the ninth monarch of Mexico, down to isig, confequently to 
the arrival of Ccrtez. By the laws of eleétion, one of the brothers 
of the deceafed monarch was always to be eleéted in his place; and 
in cafe he had left no brothers, the fons of Ins brothers were to be 
confidered, This was the café here. He was crowned after he had 
taken a fufficient number of: prifoners fromm among the hoftile na- 
tions.of the Atlixchefe, to be facrificed at his coronation. Heres 
moved all plebeians from the offices of his court. Six hundred vaf- 
fals and nobles'were to pay their court to him every morning; edch 
of whom was obliged to refide duxing fome months of every year 
at his court; and at their return to their refpechive provinces, they 
left their fons and brothers at cous:, as. fureties for their obe+ 
dience In general, he is faid to have carried royal luxury and 
pomp farther than any one of his predeceffors. At his table he wag 
ferved and attended by. three or four hundred pages. He never ate 
twice out of the fame plates. and though he changed his drefs four 
times a day, he never wore the fame fuit twice. His palace had 
twenty gates; one halbin it was fo {pacious as to contain fix thous 
fand perfons, &c. The execution of laws was feverely enforced by 
him. He ufedto grant his audiences after his meals, He made 
the town of Colhuacan a general hofpital for all the fick and in- 
firm who had ferved the crown. Many provinces revolted, but 
were again:fubdued by him. Oneof the chief fources of the inve- 
terate enmity of the Tlafcallefe againft the Mexicans, fprung from 
the multitude of difcontented vaflals of the Mexican empire, efpe- 
cially Chalchefe.and Otomites, who, at the deftruction of their ftates, 
had retired into the territory of Tlafcalla, and were* ever bufy in 
fowing the feeds of diffenfion and war. A much more rational 
account this, of the caufes. of the deftruction of Mexico, than an- 
other told by our author, viz. that in 1507, a comet appeared ; on 
which Nezahualpilli, king of Acolhuacan, foretold the future ar- 
rival of new and unknown nations: and this prophecy was con- 
firmed by another famous aftrologer. Now, our author is apt to 
think that the devil, wno is for ever watching the tranfaction3 
anfong men, may, from the invention of the needle, very eafily 
have forefeen that the thirft of gold would in time prompt the Eu- 
ropeans to the difcovery of America; and that he may have reveal- 
ed this fagacious conjecture to the Americans, his worfhippers. He 
therefore ferioufly cenfures the conduét of the courtiers of Mote- 
zuma, in endeavouring to induce that king to flight the difagreeable 
news announced to him by his filter, who for that very purpofe had 
riferm from the dead, &c. | 

Both the truths and the fables hitherto related'in our author's 
Hiltory of Mexico, may be met with in Torquemada and Herrera’s 
works on the fame fubje&t. The new difcoveries and illuftrations 
of that hiftory, which he propofes to communicate from MSS. not 


ufed by preceding writers, he muft therefore have referved for fome 
future volume. 


~ Vou. LIV. Auguft, 1782. L FOREIGN 
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Supplement a0 Art du Serrurier, ow Effai fur les Combinaifons méchani- 
ques, employées. particulierement pour produire U' Effet des meilleures 
Serrures ordinatres; par Fofeph Botterman, de Tilbourg, au pays 
d’Ofterwick ; traduit de l’ Hollandois, &c. 67 Pages in Folio, with 6 
Plates. 


[Ntended for a fupplement to the lockfmith’s art, publifhed by 
the celebrated M. Duhamel, in the collection of the arts by the 
Parifian Academy of Sciences. 

The prefent publication contains many very ingenious, fimple, 
eheap, and ufeful contrivances. 


Sommer Nachte, Philofophifchen und Moralifchen Inhalts, in Dialogén 
und Erzahlungen; or, Summer Night's Entertainments on philofo- 
phical‘and moral Subjecis, in Dialogues and Tales. 8v0. Erfurt. 
(Germaz ) 

I. A dialogue between Socrates and Critias, on the fate of a ve- 
nerable and infirm old man. Critias wifhes that Jupiter might grant 
to man the judgement and fedatenefs of old age, with the bodi- 
ly vigour of the prime of life: and Socrates fhews him the abfurd- 
ity of his with, and the duty of implicit refignation to the will of 
Omnifcience. 

Il. The Hufband and the old Bachelor, a tale; in which a fen- 
fible country gentleman anfwers all the objections made by a liber- 
tine old bachelor to the ftate of marriage. 

III. A tale difplaying the pernicious confequences of loquacity ; 
the fcene lies in the palace of the grand fignor. 


Nachricht von den judifchen, infgemein genannten Samaritanifchen Min« 
zen, und den davon heraufgekommenen Schriften, nebfihrer Abbilung 
im Kupferflich; or, an Account of the Fewifh, commonly called Sama- 
ritan Coins, and of the Publications relating to them. By Dr. Bber- 
hard David Hauber, with Cuts. Copenhagen. (German.) 


This fhort account confifts of two feétions. In the firft the He- 
brew coins, with Samaritan infcriptions, are arranged into claffes. 
The fecond fection enumerates the books, in which they are either 
defcribed, or engraved. The fifty-two coins here engfaved ori a 
half fheet are borrowed from the works of Arias, Villalpand, Wa- 
fer, J. Morin, Paftell, R. Afarias, Hottinger, Bourteroue, Kircher, 
Schrader, Maffon, Froehlich, Reland, Ott, Eifenfchmid, Hardouin, 
Spanheim, Molinet, and Barthelemi. 


Wilhelm Gottlieb Heffe Ockonomi{che Abhandlung vom Holzanbau, aus 
hinlenglichen Grinden der Naturlehre erwiefen, und durech viel- 
faltige eigene und anderer Erfahrungen beflatigt; or, an Oeconomical 
Treatife of the Plantation of Wood, proved from fufficient Principles of 
Phyfic, and confirmed by his own Experience, and that of others. &vo, 
“Gotha. (German.) 

The learned author of this treatife has diftinguifhed himfelf as a 
‘naturalift, foreiter, and patriot. He has not only made judicious 
experiments himfelf, but alfo availed himfelf of thofe made by 
others, efpecially by the late excellent Mr. de Lengfeld. One of 
the chief merits of his performance is his explicit account of the be& 
method for diftributing the various forts of woods on their pro- 
per foils. 
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Albion Triumphant: or, Admiral Rodney's Vidory over the French 
Fleet. A Poem. By F. Ns Puddicombe, M. A. 4t0. 15. 64, 
Robfon. 

HOUGH a victory, perhaps, be the moft aufpicious of all 
public events, it never fails to overwhelm us with a tor- 
rent of profe and verfe, for the moft part neither bad enough to 
excite mirth, nor good enough to merit approbation. Such are 
the lines now before us, which 
_ _ =—— In even tenor creep; 
We cannot finile, indeed, but we may—fleep. 

They lulled us, we muft acktiowlege, into a comfortable nap. 

Left our readers fhould accufe us of felfithnefs, we will give them 

a fmall dofe of this poppy-water—Mark the order of battle; 

‘ Clofe-crowding fhips the foaming ocean hide ; 
With the huge burden groans the tortur’d tide : 
Grim Mars ufurps ftern Neptune’s wide domains ; 
Promifcuous tumult, dire diftraction reigns ! 
Here it’s bold head Britannia’s navy rears, 
There threatening Gaul’s collected itrength appears + 
In dreadful order, front to front they ftand, 
Burn for the fight, and wait the great cormmand, 
¢ And now more furious clamours wWouiid the fkies, 
Loud, and more loud, the martial thunders rife : 
With matchlefs heat the hoftile fleets engage ; 
What glowing pen can paint their mutual rage? 
Thus, rudely burfting trom th’ Aolian cave, 
| With rival force the warring tempefts rave 
\ Blaft rufhing fierce on blaft, confufion fills 
The groaning forefts and the trembling hills 3. 
Trees heap’d on trees lie proftrat@all around, 
And general ruin overfpreads the ground. 

_ Scar’d with the tumults of th’ increafing fight, 
The quivering Nereids take their headlong flight ; 
And down with Thetis, filver-breafted fair, 

To their deep cells and coral grots repair. 
Ev’n Neptune, fhuddering with unufual dread, 
Defcending, veils in ambient waves his head. 

And now, leaving you fafe and found amongit guiwéring Nee 

reids, and ambient waves, we with you a good night. 

Verfes on the late memorable Action, in the Weft Indies, April 12, 
1782.  Aljo a Monody to the Memory of the unfortunate Officers 
who fell in the A@ion. 4to. 1s. Steel. 

If the effect of the laft opiate has already ceafed, behold, ans 
other faporific, of equal efficacy oo the former |. cn 
3a 
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¢ See where, wide marfhall’d in fuccinét array, 
On the freth dawning of th’.uncertain day, 
The fleets of France, purfuing and purfued, 
- Now roar with thunder, and now ftream with blood ; 
Her fading lilies on her ftandards fhine, 
And ftill her high-wrought prows fecurely ftem the brine. 
- Britannia’s fons their vaunting cheers difdain, 
And with loud thunders rend th’ affrighted main : 
. Still, to their country’s fond affections true, 
Her dauntlefs chiefs the bloody charge renew : 
Sulphureous clouds voluminoufly rife, 
That half unve:l, and half obfcure, the fkies.— 
See wild diforder’s giant fhape appear ; 
At once the van, the center, and the rear, 
Feel her vindictive force ; the cannons’ roar 
Now loudly ftorms on Dominica’s fhore ; 
From the full fcuppers frequent ftreams of blood 
Inceffant pour and ooze into the flood.’ — 


The Cyprefs-Wreath; or Meed of Honor; an Elegio-Heroic Poem, 
to the Memory of the Right Honourable Captain Lord Rober: 
Manners, Sc. By Henry Lucas, A.M. 4to. 5. Stockdale. 


A very indifferent poem to the memory of a noble and much- 
lamented youth, lord Robert Manners, witha fulfome dedication 
to his brother, the duke of Rutland. The following addrefs to 
Neptune, whom Mr. Lucas treats with great familiarity, may 
ferve as a fpecimen of his poetical talents. 


‘Kind father, Neptune! thee I fain would greet, 
Could I to gratitude give language meet, I 
To hail thy favors to the Britith fleet ! 
‘ O ftill go forth! thy partial kindnefs fhow ! 
Victorious lead the foremoft, gallant prow ! 
So fhall with thee, ** Britannia rule the wave,” 
Each new. De Graffe, each hoftile fury brave! 
With thee, unrivall’d thall fhe rule the main, 
And undivided empire {till maintain ! 
While ev’ry tar, in honeft-hearted pride, 
With cheering goblets crown thy friendly tide !’ 


The author, a little farther on, exclaims thus, 

‘ Need I to mention’ 
certainly, Mr. Lucas, you need zot, there was not the leatft oc- 
cafion, unlefs you could do it better —— 


‘ Manners, Bayne, or Blair, 
Three naval chieftains, to their country dear,’ 


What .a pity it is that Blair and dear do not rhime ¢ or ra- 
ther, what a pity it is that fuch a fubje& fhould fall into fuch 
hands! Where are ye, O Mafon, Seward, and Hayley, that you 
will not refcue a theme fo facred from fuch prophanation ? 

Viator, 
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Piator, a Poem: or, a Fourney from London to Scarborough, by 
the Way of York. With Notes Hiflorical and Topographical. 
4to. 25.6d. White, 


It is along way from London to Scarborough, and no wonder 
that the author’s Pegafus fhould trip now and then. ~-But foft, 
whereabouts are we? O, at haa! Ce. i ; let us hear what the 
traveller fays of it. 


¢ Near Ferry-bridge, the focal pafs, we join, 
Where viands plenteous wait, and racy wine. 
The cake enticing, courteous every look, 
The pleafing hoitefs—and the comely cook. 
All, all confpire to gild the peaceful fcene, 
The wave commercial, and the wide-fpread green. 
Apicius pamper’d, fraucht with fenfual care, 
Cries hoitefs, waiter, cook—a bill of fare: 
A bill is brought, and foon his {training eyes 
Select the ftately rump—a darling prize! 
Broil me a fteak,.fays he, with fterling VOICE ; 
Be that and oyfters ftew’d my dining choice. — 
Due paufe allow’d, the gueft more hung ory grows, 
And from his ‘longings lips impatience flows, 
Perdition feizeryou, fure you all forget; 
Boy, curfe you, Sir, my freak not ready yet? 
Promptly Ditk anfwer’d fo! and humbly bow’d, 
But very long, ‘good Sir, your chops have clow’d. . 


Surely, Mr. Viator, this road can never lead you to Parnat 
fus ; however, as you are travelling by the way of York, and 
mean to ftop at the podr-houfe there *, we fhall fay, no more, but 
wifh you a good j a 


The Devil divorced; or, the Diaho-Whore. 4to. 25. 6d. Smith. 


This is one. of | the many ,infamous proftitutions of the. pew 
which, to the fhame and difgrace of our. police, are fuffered .al- 
moft every day to.pollute the prefs. _ Happily for the cafual in- 
{pector, the whole poem is not lef dull than indécent, as will ap- 
pear by the following lines, which we infert o that our rea- 
ders may have no temptation to fee any more of this defpicable 
performance. 





‘ by profeffion, isa man of war, 
“But hath not yet in fight recéiv’d a dear ; , 
And never will I’Il venture to engage, 

For he’s. the aya coward ak the age; 





—— ooo’ 


- * The i cbes of this poem ate® ! we’ ‘aeiucrhind, to be employed 
‘for the berte it of a public charity’ ‘at York, 
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The veryeft poltroon I ever knew: 
He’s been t? America, you'll fay,—'tis true. 
' He went, but curfedly againft his will, 
For th’ inftant that he landed, he fhamm’d ill.’ 


Is it not aftonifhing that a poem with fuch lines as thefe fhould 
pe publifhed, and half acrown demanded for the purchafe of it! 


N-wt-n's Principia: or, Live to Love. A Poem, 4t0- 1% 
Lewis. . 
This is a graft from the fame ftock with the preceding article, 
The fubjeéts and the manner of treating them are equally fhame- 
Jefs and indecent ; though the poetry be not /o contemptible. 


Elegies: with Selmane, a Tragedy, By Fofeph Holden Pott. 8vo, 
25,6d. Johnfon, 

This little volume confifts of fix fhort elegies, and the tragedy 
of Selmane.—Of the author’s abilities in elegiac, we may 
judge from the following lines, ¢xtragted from what he calls the 
Farewell, 

¢ To thee, dear maid, where’er I go, 

This guardian of my life J owe, 

With careful eye you view’d my heart. 

And bade him watch each weaker part. 

*Tis thine tp fave that heart from ill, 

?Tis thine to fix its wayward will ; 

That heart, tho’ frail, can ne’er purfue 

Falfe joys, whilft you reveal the true, 

Each hope that leads from thee away, 

Each truant thought that dares to itray, 

Each vague defire fhall Jove recall, 

And make one bias govern all : 

Till fancy finds each effort vain, 

And grants that he whofe power could gain 

The heart, fhall rule the brain.’ 

Who ryles this young man’s brain we cannot fay ; certainly nei 
‘their Apollo nor Minerva, 

Enoch, a Poem, Book 7, 40. 15, 6¢, Cadell. 

The author of this piece tells us, in an advertifement prefixed, 
that ‘ a poem not uninterefting might be founded on the hiftory 
of Enoch, which would afford ample {cope for invention, as but 
a very fhort account of him is given by the facred hiftorian.’ 
And fo might the hiftory of Jeroboam, the life of Methufaleh, 
and a hundred other fubjeéts from Scripture. Any thing, we 
know, in the hands of a great writer may afford both entertain- 
ment and inftruétion: but Enoch, if we may judge of the whole 
promifed. work from the firft book, will never, we are afraid, 

roduce ejther,. The poem, fo far as it extends, js a cold un- 
‘Tnerelting narrative, introducing perfons whom we never heard 
ef, and events which feem to have no connexion with any moral 


Gefign, We fhall pot thereforé trouble our readers with any ex- 
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tracts from this performance, but wait till the publication of 
the other four books *, which we are informed is to complete the 
work. When they make their-appearance we fhall be able to 
form a judgment of the whole, 


The Flames of Newgate; or the New Minifiry. 420. 3s. Southerne 


Full of common-place ribaldry and abufe, with a fmall degree 
of poignancy. ) 


Anticipation. By Homer. Tranflated from the Greek, by Alexan- 


der Pope, Efq. 8vo. 15.6d. Kearfly. 
‘The produétion of fome puerile author, reading over Pope’s 
Homer, and applying the lines, as he goes along, to modera 
characters and events; for example, 
‘ On feeing the Family at Windfor, 
—-n. 
Full on the queen my raptur’d eye I caft. 
K--g, 
Smiles dew’d with tears my heartfelt joy exprelt, 
My flutt’ring words in melting murmurs dy’d, 
O gracious heav’n preferve my prince I cry’d! 


Royal Children. 


Plainly reveal the fanétion of the fkies. 
Fourteen one mother bore. 


L. N, 


Minerva fix’d his mind on views remote, 
And from the prefent blifs, abftracts his thought, 


K. G, 
To whom with grace ferene the queen rejoin’d, 
In all thy fpeech what pleafing force I find. 
PRINCE of WALES. 


On his blooming face 
Youth fmil’d celeflial with each rifing grace. 


L. N, 
The fov’reign ftopp’d, and gracious thus began, 
How far’ft thou Fred’rick, much enduring man. 
K--G. 
| Fair hope revives ; 
For oh, belov’d of heaven! referv’d for thee 
, Ahappier lot the {miling fates decree.’ 


Applications of this kind are carried through fixty-feven pages, 
and {welled into a volume, : 


Aliter non fit, Arite, Jiber. 





se a 


_ © It is intended, fays the advertifement, to complete the workin 
five books, each containing about eight hundred lines, This is a 
dreadful threatning for Reviewers; but we have given our promife 
to gothrongh the tafk, and muft perform it, | 
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What child could employ:himfelf worfe than in making \fuch 
collection ; and who, but.a child, gan take any pleafure ‘in pe- 
rufing itt , . . bs ont 
N O V Bech -S.% 2 8 
George Batgmans,a Novel. dn Three Kols. 12m. 93. fewed. 
wt ye _ Dodfley. soo to Ned 
"This novel, written by a lady, and probably her.firft.attempt, 
is not without a.-comfiderable fhare of merits fome of .the cha- 
raters are well drawn,. and feveral parts of the flory are inte- 
refting and amyfing. “We cannot but atthe fame time remark, 
#°this perférmance, a ‘tod laborious, and even fervile, imitation 
of the ‘two gieat ‘novelliits, Richardfon and Fielding : that fre- 

uent exhibition of fcenes in low life fo. dilfinguithable ‘im the 
fies. and that bials’ towards the ferious afd’ melancholy, fo 
obfervable in the latter, are -ftudioufly copied in George Bate- 
man, but are not-alkways properly “untted. Fielding’s wit and 
humour fupported him in al] -hig,vulgar characters ; Richard. 
fon’s intimate knowledge of, and acquaintance with human na- 
ture, rendered; his minute inveftigation of little incidents and 
circumftances jinterefting and pathetic. In inferior writers) they 
have too often a ‘different effect; to thofe, however, who can 
lofe fight of thefe great ‘originals, this novel, though it be ra- 
ther too long, will afferd entertainment. _— 


Mount Henneth, a Novel. Two Vols. 12mo. 45. Lowndes, 


In this performance there are ftrokes of vivacity and wit. I¢ 
js interefting, and, in many inftances, tends to promote virtue. 
The ftories it. relates, however, arife not always with fufficient 
art; and they produce not ¢heireffect in that progreffive form 
which correfponds with veal life. The flyle is rather {trong 
and animated than-elegant; and we are of opinion, that the 
tafte of the author-is npt equal-to his power as a writer. 


Blandford Races: a Novel. In two Volumes. 12mo. 65. Bew- 


There.is no‘Harm in thefe two volumes, which is moré than 
can be faid of half the novels@hat' make their monthly appear- 
ance for the.entertaanment of mafters and miffes in ‘this reading 
age. ) 


DIVi-NIT Y. 
Thoughts upon Creation, Sc.’ Bvo, > as Ode - Cadell. 

This is a philofophical commentary: on the Mofaic agcaunt of 
the creation. The author generally presets in the beaten track, 
but Tonictimes.indulees himfelf iti ‘fancy and conjecture. ‘Though 
we differ from him in our fentimengs’ concerning fome [pecula- 
tive points; as when he fay’, “‘an’innate tendency to error and 
mifchief is entwined “into the very compléxion of humanity ;” 
that Mofes was fapernatarally inftrated. in ‘the art of alphabetic 
writing; that'there 7s.'* no fuch thing as natural religion, that 48 
to fay, a difcovery of divine truth, waced out pusely oy she 
t aren ron orce 
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force of human difquifition, unaffifted by celeftial intercourfe,’ 
fc. Yet we-have read his refleCtions with pleafure ; and parti- 
cularly his entertaining defcriprion of the fun and moon, as they 
appeared to him through one of the beft telefcopes. 


St. Pauls Reafou for not being afbamed of the Gofpel. A Sermoy 
preached atthe Ordination of the Rev, H. Wertbiagton, Fun. and 
the Rev. R. Jacomb,. By. A, Kzppis, D.D, 10 which are 

" added, the Queftions propofed, by the Rev. Michael Pope, to the 

-. Gentlemen ordained; together with their Aufwers; and the Charge, 
by the Rev. Hugh Worthington Sen. 8v0.. 25, Buckland. 
There are few pubhations fo trite and fo tedious, as the fer- 

men, the queftions, the.anfwers, and the charge, at a Prefbyte- 

rian ordination. The performances now before us are, how- 
ever, of the moft refpectable kind; full of rational piety, good 

fenfe, and liberality of fentiment. , 


M 2 D.C A... 


Memoirs of the. Life and a View of the Character of the late Dr. 
Fobu Fothergill. Drawn up at the Defire of the Medical Saciety 
af London. By Gilbert Thompfon M.D. 8va. 15. 6d 
Cadell. 


This isa warm account of a worthy, affectionate man, and 
eminent phyfician. It idideficient ox/y in a fuller account of his 
different works. The life of a man of learning is to be eftimatt 
ed only by his writings; and his..health, by the vigour and-ani- 
mation with which they: feem.to be infpired, Dr. Fothergil 
was, doubtlefs,, a fuperiorcharacter, He was the friend of man 


~kind ; and every thmg, in which he could contribute to their 


welfare, was his Business. Both thefe views might have 
been united in the prefent work, and the different pictures would 
have illuftrated each other. The only analyfis which we could 
give of the prefent traét would ‘be a feries of dates, im themfelves 
cold, lifelefs, and unintereftung, the inanimate employment of 
the herald and antiquary; and which, after all, would afford 
as inadequate a fpecimen of the prefent work, as a tyle or a 
brick, of a palace. Dr) Letfom will probably purfue this fub- 
ject, iat a greater extent, in his edition of 47s works, and we 
fall hen endeavour to ‘afcertain the outlines of Dr. Fothergill’s 
character with precifion, 

Atethe end is inferted:a letter from Dr. Cuming of Dor- 
chefter to Mrs. Fothergill ; and we muft acknowlege, that we 
have / hardly ever feen a letter in which piety, good fenfe; 
and :the  fincereft) affe€tion, were fo confpicuous. The friend 
of ‘forty-feven. years: bears’ his unequivocal teftimony *‘ of 
the warm, uninterrpted, mutual, and difinterefted friendthip,? 
which prevailed. during this.extentive period. He laments him 
with the feeling of a man, and the férvor ofsa Chriftians He 
fubmits implicitly to the will of heaven, yet be cannot but. re- 
member fuch things ayere, and were moft dear to him. oe 
feruay | : Lhe 
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The Valetudinarian’s Companion, or, Obfervations on Air, Exercife, 
and Regimen, with the Medical Properties of the Sea and Mineral 


Waters of Brighthelmfione. By Loftus Wood, M.D. 8wvo. 15, 
6d. Becket. : 


Weare forry to obferve, from the conelufion of this pamphlet, 
fat it is meant to anfwer the purpofe of ari advertifement of the 
author’s winter and fummer refidence ; for, from his former pub- 
lications, we had fome reafon to refpect his induftry and atten- 
tion, though we had no opportunity of judging of his ingenuity 
and abilities. The work, at prefent before us, confifts of mif- 
cellancous obfervations on the fituation of Brighthelm{tone, on 
diet, hot and cold bathing, and a mineral water near this cele- 
brated bathing place. It is very liberally compiled from Dr. 
Reilhan, Dr. Baynard, Dr. Cullen, and Dr. Ruffel. The works 
are fometimes quoted, and, at other times, their language and 
opinions aredelivered, without any acknowlegment. In fwim- 
ming, he fays, ‘ Anr1Luus defires we fhould firft wet the head 
to prevent head achs.’?~ ‘* Pax eft bona res, fays St. Auftin.’ 
We fhould not have expected an obfcure author, of a very un- 
certain zra, whofe fragments only are preferved by Aetius of the 
fifth.century, to be introduced for the purpofe of confirming this 
very common and obvious precept. Weconclude that Dr. Wood 
has read thefe fcraps of literature, but we have looked into 
Aetius, and find only the title of the firt fragment, which has the 
moft diftant relation to the fubject ; de infolatione 9 arene aggef- 
 tione &S aliis vaporatoriis fomentis. Our readers will now judge 
if Antylus, for that is the name, can have delivered fuch a pre- 
cept. 

NWe believe Brighthelmftone to be very well adapted for fea- 
bathing, but think it an unneceflary refinement to warm the fea- 
water, except to prepare the debilitated invalid for a cold-bath. 
Sea-bathing is however ufed too indifcriminately ; and, though 
this work may have fome effect, for it contains very ufeful pre- 
cautions, yet they are too genera] to be entirely trufted. We have 
confidence enough in Dr. Wood to think that his prefence will 
fupply the deficiency ; but wifh that he had trufted to the real 
weight of his own merits; to fecure’ that attention which he 
would now feize by violence. Thefe metltods may gain a fhort- 
lived popularity, but will never eftablifl: a folid rational confidence, 

The mineral water is a chalybeate, probably fufpended by 
fixed air, and joined with fome fea falt; but the experiments are 
inaccurately detailed, and we /u/pecf that the evaporation was car- 
ried on with little precaution. We could with that Dr. Wood 
would evaporate the water more flowly, and endeavour to fepa- 
rate the different component parts of the refiduum. ; 
Farther Remarks on the ufelefs State ofthe Lower Limbs, in confer 

quence of a Curvature of the Spine, By Percival Pott, F.R. Se 

8v0. 35.in Boards. Johnfon. | 
_ ‘This is intended as ‘a fupplement to Mr. Pott’s former treatife 
op the fame fubject, which he has now farther elucidated, by 
“. | addjtional 
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additional obfervations. In the treatife alluded to, Mr. Pott 


from fome cafes that fell under his notice, prefented the publie 


with feveral important remarks relative to the complaint in quef- 
tion ; but, as they had been. publithed without much delibera- 
tion, and the novelty of the doctrine appears to affeét its credi- 
bility, he was defirous of eftablifhing the truth of his obfervations 
by more mature and fatisfactory enquiry. This purpofe he has, 


at length, completely effected, in the remarks now before usg 
where he evinces, from the cafes of a number of patients, who 


have been received into Bartholomew’s hofpital, that the nature 
of the difeafe is entirely the fame with what he formerly fug- 
gefted. He is convinced, from indubitable evidence, that the 
complaint arifes from a ftrumous or fcrophulous indifpefition, 
affecting the parts compofing the fpine, or thofe in its immediate 
vicinity ; and, as the mott fuccefsful method of cure, he conti-+ 
nues to recommend, from repeated experience, a purulent dif. 
charge, derived from the neighbourhood of the fpine. Thisim- 
portant difcovery, now confirmed as it is by fuch authority as 
that of Mr. Pott, can require no arguments to recommend it to the 


attention of all medical and chirurgical practitioners. 


An Inquiry into the Nature of the Venereal Poifon, and the Remedies 
made ufe of to prevent its Effects; principally with refpe@ to Lo- 
tions, Unguents, Pomades, and Injedtions. _Addreffed particulars 


ly to young Men, By F. Clubbe, Surgeon, of Ipfwich. 8vo. 
2s. Longman. 


The defign of this Inquiry is to expofe the fallacy of thofe 
noftrums which are faid to cure the virulent gonorrhoea by ex- 
ternal application, For this purpofe he enters into a phyfiolo- 
gical difcuffion, on the nature of the venereal poifon, the ftruc- 
ture of the penis, the manner in which the poifon is received, 
with its progrefs and mode of aétion ; and he concludes from the 
whole, that the internal ufe of mercury is at all times neceflary 
for the fecurity of thofe whg are infeéted. So far as theory can 
determine the queftion, Mr. Clubbe fupports his opinion by 
ge se and ingenious arguments; and though we would not af- 

rm that mercury is abfolutely neceffary in all cafes, we readil 
agree with the author, that the ufe of it is highly advifeable,. 
on the principle of fecurity. | 


Cafes in Medicine: interfperfed with Strictures, occafioned by fome 
date Medical Tranfactions in the Town of Newark, By William 
Stevenfon, M. D, 8ve. 35. fewed. _ Dilly. 


We lately found Dr. Stevenfon at Wells, curing the gout by 
blifters; he is now at Newark, denouncing dreadful war againft the 
whole tribe of apothecaries, (* tantene animis czleftibus irx ?’) 
while they, perhaps, if their dignity would permit, could fwell 


their lift of grievances, like the exact and accurate king of Spain, 


to one hundred. We mutt tellthe ftory in plainer terins, and pro- 


_bably may tell it too plainly. Dr. Stevenfon thinks the generality 


of medicines ufelefs, and particularly inveighs againft the rie 
; | | ‘OW 


»e 
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Now this, for reafons of. ftate, is rebellion againft their fovereion 
power. < By this craft they have their gain,’ and thereforefuch 
Innovations muft be feverely punifhed. Dr. Stevenfon has been 
confequently cenfured, his bufinels feems‘to have declined, ¢ & 
hinc ill# lacrymz.’ ‘In this view Dr. Stevenfon’s conduét feems 
to have been honeft, generous, and humane; ‘the appears the 
victim of unmerited perfecution, and ‘to deferve the-fupport of 
every friend of mankind. But ‘we ‘mutt look « Tittle ‘nearer, and 
enquire into thé boafted improvements. He has accufed /ome of 
ws (monthly critics we mean) ‘of unfairnefs i not giving quota- 
tions from'‘his laft pamphlet ; we fhall not even enquire how far 
eve are blameable, but fhall difcharge our duty to the public, in 
the manner which feems moft conducive to the mutual advantage 
of our readers and the author. He thinks all difeafes may be 
fuccefsfully relieved by cight fimple remedies, purgatives, opium, 
tartar emetic, mercurius dulcis, and, above all, ‘cantharides, in 


the way of blifters. If Scriblerus had profecuted his plan, and - 


obtained a monofoly of bli/éring, we would have advifed him to 
have configned the patent to Dr. Stevenfon. But though we by 
no means approve of the condu& of too many practitioners, who 
fill their prefcriptions with ufelefs medicines, to oblige the apothe- 
caries, yet we think the gentlemen of Newark very properly op- 
fed aman, who rafhly defpifed many valuable remedies, and 
refolved only with his *:curta fupellex,’ to cure every difeafe ; 
fo that thofe which would not fubmit to the remedies contained 
in his lift, were left to nature, or probably aggravated by impro- 
per treatment. It is impoflible that a man of the greatett abilities 
and the moit enlarged knowlege can, at once, contradict, with 
_juftice and propriety, the experience of ages; can, at once, op- 
pofe Freind and Sydenham, Morton, and Torti. He may /u/pedf 
that they attributed too much to any one medicine ; but it is un- 
juftifiable rafhnefs to neglect it, till he is-pofleffed of obfervations, 
at leaft as numerous and accurate as thofe which may be oppofed 
tohim. It isjperhaps equally criminal to.neglect what is proper, 
as to prefcribe what isnot fo; anda long life, employed in the 
moft attentive examination, and the moftextenfive practice, will 
hardly juftify fuch very pafitive affertions. , Dr, Stevenfon pre- 
tends to neither; and we fhall candidly own, that we perceive 
few marks of his experience in the cure of difeafes, and very 
few proofs of ‘his medical erudition. Pom | / 
He owns, however, that his /i##le experience ‘has repreffed much 
of his confidence’:.‘we are glad of thefe fymptoms of returning 
‘health; and “may ‘find ‘him *hereafter:an agiteeable acquaintance, 
and ‘anvufeful inftructor. * Apffected humility as, mdeed, as he 
obferves, vanity:in a mafk,’ and this he is:not to\be charged with ; 
but this too, will be lefloncd'by-increafing knowlege. It is really 
true, though Dr. ‘Stevenfon is fcareely awarerof at, that extreme 
gorifidence ‘is: not the companion-of real andiextenfive attainments. 
What he now thinks of his thefis, he may: probably: hereafter 
hink -of this work, finivoin g ,etoish; ' Lu 
12 4 ¢ Dum 
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¢ Dum relego fcripfliffe pudet, quia plurima cerno 
‘ Me quoque qui feci, judice digna lini.’ 

We muft obferve, that however reprehenfible Dr. Stevenfon 
may be, we think that, according to 4zs reprefentation, his op- 
ponents have not been free from blame. It has indeed been fug- 

efted, that the reprefentations of the other party have been very 
aang thefe are difficulties which we cannot reconcile ; for, 
doctors are allowed to differ by ‘prefeription. 


4 Letter addreffed to Dr. Sitevenfon, of Newark, occaftoned by a 

: Poftfeript publifbed in the fecond Edition of bis Medical Cafes, with 

| Remarks on four Letters, written by Philip Thickneffe;Efq. By 
Edward Harrifon. Sve. 1s. Brown. 

" This relates to a trivial quarrel, between Mr. Harrifon and Mr. 
Thickneffe, about a copy of Dr. Stevenfon’s Medical Cafes. It 
enly appears important in the reprefentation, and, in that view, 
has furnifhed Dr. Stevenfon with a poft{cript to his fecond edition. 
Mr. Harrifon wasinformed by his friend, who lent him Dr. Steven- 
fon’s book, that a hundred pounds would be given for an anfwer to 
it. This he aecidentally mentioned to Mr. Thickneffé, who had ac« 
quired fome fame by oppofing the faculty; and he informed Dr. 
Stevenfon that fuch an offér had been made to Aim. Dr. Steven- 
fon therefore pompoufly confiders himfelf as profcribed by the 
faculty, and afflumes the merit of a fecond reformer, who pulls 


on himfelf, the cenfure of thofe who had heretofore fhared * the 
loaves and the fifhes.’ 


Obfervations on the Influenza, or Epidemic Catarrh; as it appeared 
in Briftol and its Environs, during the Months of May and Fune, 
1782. Towhich is added, a Meteorological Journal of the Wea- 
ther. By A. Broughton, M.D. 8vo. 15.. Robinfon. 


Though perhaps no feafon was ever more fimilarin different 
eountries, than that which produced the late epidemic, they 
would be greatly deceived who fhould expeé a univerfal fimilitude 
of the difeafe. The general fymptoms, fo far as we have feen, 
or been informed, were thofe of a catarrhous complaint, accom- 
panied, for the moft part, witha flight degree of fever; but the 
appearance of the diforder varied in different perfons, according 
to the diverfity of conftitution and other circumftances, ftation- 
ary or accidental. The proper method of cure was, confequent- 
ly, alfo variable. In general, mild diaphoretics afforded the moft 
telief,. In thefe obfervations, by Dr. Broughton, we are pre- 
fented with a diftinct account of the fymptoms, both character- 
iftic and-anomalous, which attended this diforder in Briftol and 
its environs; and with the method of cure in the feveral modifi- 
cations of the difeafe. The author’s practice was judicious, and 
therefore, likely to be fuccefsful, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of Glouceer. S8v0. 6s. in Boards. 
Crowder. 

This volume is part of a larger workin folio, entitled, A New 

Hiftory of Gloucefterfhire ; and is offered to the public upon 


the 
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the prefumption that fome perfons may with to purchafé it, whi¢ 
would not be at the expence of the book from which it is taken, 
It is compiled in part from the papers of the late archdeacon Fur- 
ney; part is taken from Sir Robert Atkyns’s account of that city ; 
and the remainder is the refult of the editor’s own enquiry. 

The Britons, we are informed, called this city Caer Gloi, 
Caer Glou, or Caer Gloui, a name which the Romans, agree- 
ably to the Latin idiom, changed into Glevum, or Clevum. 

That people having ftationed a colony at this place, as a cons 
venient fituation to curb the Silures,it thence received the appel- 
lation of Colonia Glevum. It is allowed to be a place of great 
antiquity, and is faid to be one of the twenty-eight cities built by 
the Britons before the Roman invafion. In former times, it was 
reckoned a place of great importance, on account of its fituation ; 
and has, therefore, often experienced, during civil commotions, 
avariety of fortune. We are told, that there is no earldom in 
the kingdom fo ancient as that of Gloucefter; Eldol, or Edel, 
being earl of this city in 461. 

Mr. Rudder, the editor, or author, of the work, after evinc- 
ing the antiquity of Gloucefter, proceeds to defcribe its prefent 
ftate. This, wethink, he performs with a confiderable degree 
of accuracy, and with a minutenefs fufficient to gratify the curio- 
fity of the moft inquifitive. On fuch a fubje&t, it would be te- 
dious even to enumerate the various objects of remark; but thofe 
who are defirous of information, will have recourfe to the work. 


A political Survey of the Sacred Roman Empire; including the Hitls 
and Dignities of the Eleétors, ecclefiaftical and temporal Princes, 
Counts, Prelates, free Cities, and Knights, that compofe the Ger- 
manic Body. With the military Eftablifbment of his prefent Im- 
perial Masehy Jofeph Il. King of Hungary, Bohemia, Sc. By 
Fohu Talbot Dillon, Knight of the Equeftrian Order, and free 
Baron of the facred Roman Empire. 8vo. 45. in Boards. Baldwin. 


This volume begins with an account of the prefent emperor, 
and the imperial family ; after which we are prefented with the 
defcription of the crown of Charlemagne, and the regalia of the 
émpire. Next follows an account of the power and jurifdiction 
of the emperor, with the different colleges of the empire, the 
diet, the galden bull, and the ‘fovereign courts of judicature. 
The author next takes a view of the army of the empire, the 
equeftrian order, the ecclefiaftical chapters of the empire, the re- 
ligious and military order of knighthood, the fucceffion of em- 

rors, from Charlemagne down to his prefent imperial ma- 

efty, a tketch of the emperor’s dominions in different parts of 
Sevees: and the maritime commerce of his fubjects. 

This volume is the production of John Talbot Dillon, Knight 
of the Equeftrian Order, and Free Baron of the Sacred Roman 
Empire. The whole is caiculated-to give a general view, in moft 
places fuperficial, but in fome, not inadequate, of the Germanic 


empire. 
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An Hiftorical Rhapfody on Mr. Pope. By the Editor of the Polis 
tical Conferences. The fecond Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Svo. 25+ Cadell. 


We formerly had the pleafure to review a production written 
by this ingenious author ; in which he difplayed an ac- 
quaintance with the hiftory of many eminent perfons in the laft 
century, as well asa clear conception and a {trong reprefentation 
of their refpective fituations and characters. In the pamphlet now 
before us, his manner has varied with his fubjeét; and inftead of 
the acute, grave, and deep inveftigator of political motives and 
actions, we meet with the light, lively and_defultory biographer. 
On fo exhaufted a fubjeét as the life and writings of Mr. Pope, 
few anecdetes, or critical remarks, that have any novelty, can 
at this time be expected; but the author of the Rhapfody has 
endeavoured to compenfate this defe&t, by working up his mate- 
rials in a curfory, unftudied, and unconnected form. 


It may be fufficient to obferve, concerning this Rhapfody, 
that, as Mr. Tyers has hardly omitted any circumftance, men. 
tioned by Mr. Pope’s more profeffed biographers, and as he hag 
enlivened the whole with many ftrokes of Ais own vivacity, this 
production may be regarded as a copious and pleafing narrative 
of anecdotes and obfervations relative to that celebrated poet. 


Loofe Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the Culture of the 
Heart. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 55. Murray. 

We have already given * our free thoughts on this publication, 
The enlargements in this fecond edition do not tend to give us a 
much better opinion of it. We are forry that Lord Kaims fhould 
thus furvive himfelf: and, whilft we are difgufted at the per- 
formance, lament the imbecility of human nature. 


Candidates for the Society of Antigallicans. Part I 8vo. 15 
Buckland. 


The author of this performance tells us, in his advertifement 
prefixed to it, that he * 1s zz the main a ftranger to the world,’ 
which we are inclined to believe, and to with alfo, for his fake 
as well as our own, that he had continued fo. He alfo informs 
us, that he is wholly unacquainted with any of thofe gentle- 
men.who form the fociety of Antigallicans, and only makes ufe 
of his title as a well-meant fatire againft fome of his country- 
men. After this acknowlegement, on which we congratulate the 
Antigallicans as having no hand in his book, he proceeds to give 
us a ftring of trifling and vulgar ftories about candidates for the 
fociety. His fecond letter begins thus : 


* Dear Sir, 


‘ My aim in this letter, is to give you fome account of the 
manner, in which our new candidates proceeded to fettle among 





® See Crit. Review, vol. lii, p. 125. . 
themfelves, 
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themfelves, who of them fhould attend the prefident. of the Anti- 
gallicans at his hdufe in town ; of whether they fhould all attend 
together’; and from whence they fhould fet out. But here F muft 
confefs to you, I am furrounded with difficulties. ~ For you, that 
know te, muft know, that I have a mortal averfion to alehoufes, 
and that [ never refort to them,’ but when I have very particular 
and neceflary reafons. Now all thefe affairs were tranfacted at 
the alehoufe; and not only at one, but at feveral. So that I 
have been at‘a great deal of trouble and fome expence, to get in- 
telligence.’ Neither would I Kave taken that trouble upon me, 
if I did not doit, in a great meafure, for you. © For you my dear 
and valuable Friend, I would even goto the alehoufe. 

. © However, juftice obliges’ me here to premife farther,’ that I 
do not mean to include all alehoufes in the fame predicament. 
There are fome, (I am told, and I even’ know of fome myfelf), 
that are as well regulated as: any private houfes whatever, and bet- 
ter than many. But we all know, that, in general, the charac- 
ter of a common alehoufe-keeper is to promote the cuftom of the 
houie at any rate; and that fuch a man can iee his. fellow crea- 
tures, young and old, ruining themfelves and families, and def- 
troying at once, both fowl and body, without remorfe. Noone 
alehoufe, which thefe perfons frequented, being thought fufh- 
cient to hold all the candidates, they were forced to difperfe into 
different ones. Befides that there were fome, who, being in- 
debted ac fome of the alehoufés, cowld not fhew their face there, 
and were, therefore, obliged to repair to others.’ 

If any of our readers are defirous of hearing any more news 
from the alehoufr, we mutt refer them to the letters themfelves, 
where their. curiefity will be fatiated- by the relation of un- 
meerefting adventures that never happened, characters that never 
_exifted, and eonverfations, which none but the writer of thefe 
letters would ever wifh either to hear. or to repeat. | 
Candidates for the Society of Antigallicans. A fecond Part. 8v~. 
sdoresitreoy fie sic -1se 64 »-Buekland,. «- tor 
| An illuftration of the generally recezved obfervation, that fe- 
eond parts are always worfe than the firft. In an advertifement 
prefixed to this, and addrefied to the public, the author acquaints 
us that, ‘ if an union of the ideas of famenefs and difference be 
what conftitutes beauty; here his readers will meet with fome 
gratification,’ . 

What kind of: readers thofe may be, who can be gratified. with 
fuch a feries.of letters as. this, we cannot pretend to .determine. 
For ourfelves, we muf frankly acknowlege, that the fentence 
_above quoted, the meaning of whichis far above our compre- 
henfion, fufficiently determines our opinion concerning the me- 
rit of the whole performance. 
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